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THE EMPEROR ANP EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
We present on this page a very fine and delicately engraved 
likeness of Francis J: , the “boy-emperor of Austria,” as 
Kossuth calls him, and his handsome bride, Francis Joseph 


Charles, eldest son of the Archduke Francis Charles, ascended 

throne, December 2, 1849, on the abdication of his ancle, Ferdi- 
nand I. He was born August 18, 1830. On ascending the 
throné, he made professions of liberal principles, the following 
passage occurring in his first proclamation :—‘‘ We are convinced 
of the necessity and value of free institutions, and enter with con- 
fidence on the path of a prosperous reformation of the Heat te 


On the basis of true liberty, on the basis of the equality of 


rights of all our people, and the equality A citizens before the 


law, and on the basis of their equ 
tation and legislation, the try 
will rise to its ancient grandeur, 
and will become a wall to shelter 


many united under the 
sceptre of our fathers.” Those 
versed in the hi of the Aus- 


met at Kremsier; the 4 
cancel the ancient case ot 
Hungary, and promulgate a char- 
ter never realized, and actually 
withdrawn. Aided by the emper- 
or of Russia, he succeeded in crush- 
ing Hungary, while the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom was reduced to 
submission by the bayonets of Ra- 
detsky. In September, 1851, he 


as 
also the engagement to fulfil all 
my ordinances and resolutions. It 
1 be its duty to carry out my 
will concerning all laws and admin- 
considered 


sylvania have each a chancery, and are governed by their 
om laws; as the Italian states are also. The nobles form a 
separate order in the state, and are so disproportionally numerous 


as to make the distinction appear ridiculous—the total number of 
nobility in the empire being no less than 400,000, or one to every 


90 inhabitants. Of these there are 259,648 in Hungary alone, or 
one for every 20 burghers. The privileges and prerogatives of these 
last are seriously detrimental to the national interests in various 
res The administration of justice is under the superinten- 


two presidents. It is divided into two senates, one at Vienna, 
and the other at Verona. All trials are conducted with a great 


degree of secrecy, and those of criminals are scandalously pro- 
tracted, years often elapsing before their trials are brought on, and 


dence of the superior ministry of justice, at the head of which are | 
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years more before they are Sent of death can be 
passed only after confession, which must have a tendency to defeat 
the ends of justice. The military force of the empire is composed 
of a standing army, and an army of reserve. The permanent 


force in time of peace is 414,000 men, and during war, 639,659. 
The emperor possesses a great many strong fortifications main- 
tained at a great cost. He also keeps garrisons in Mentz, Piacen- 
za, Ferrara and Comacchio. The naval armament at Vienna 


consists of 6 frigates, 5 corvettes, 7 brigs, 66 smaller vessels, 11 
steamers and 9 gun-boats—in all, 104 vessels, mounting 742 guns. 
The public revenues arise from direct taxes on property, industry 


and incomes, with personal and Jews’ taxes, indirect imposts on 


tobacco and provisions, a salt monopoly, legacy and stamp duties, 
post-office and customs dues, and the revenues from the 
domains and mines. These vari- 
ous sources yielded, in 1853, about 
$125,000,000. The greater pro- 
portion were contributed by Bohe- 
mia, Gallicia, Illyria, and the Ger- 
man and Italian provinces. Hun- 
gary contributes a certain sum 
voted by the diet, and supports a 
fixed number of ; and in 
Dalmatia, a tithe of the land 
duce is taken in lieu of taxes. The 
expenditures of 1853 exceeded the 
revenues by about thirty millions, 
the army alone costing fifty-five 
millions of dollars. The entire 
population of the empire, in 1850, 
was set down at 36,514,466. It is 
one of the most populous of the 
European monarchies, and com- 
prises 258,000 square miles, or 
45,000 more than France. Its 
greatest length from east to west 
is about 680 miles, and its greatest 
breadth from north to south is 
about 400 miles. And this vast 
empire, with a population greater 
than that of the United States, is 
swayed by a sceptre held in the 
hands of the boyish young man, 
whose portrait occupies this page. 
Austria has passed through more 
than one important crisis during 
the present century, and has more 
than once tottered on the verge ot 
ruin. Her safety at these eventful 
periods was, a owing as 
much to the skilful diplomacy ot 
Prince Metternich as to any other 
cause. As ambassador to Paris, in 
1807, he secured the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau, so favorable tu Austria. 
In 1809, after the battle of Wagram, 
he became minister of foreign af- 
fairs; and when Napoleon had it 
in his power to crush Austria, it 
was Metternich who conducted the 
negociation which purchased a re- 
spite for the empire at the price of 
an archduchess, completing his 
work by conducting the second 
empress of the French to Paris. 
Though he did this, perhaps his 
strongest feeling was to 
France and Napoleon; and when 
the opportunity occurred, he dis- 
played it. ‘The decided impulse 
given by Metternich to the policy 
of Austria in the parley of Dres- 
den and the conferences of \ 
was the signal of Napoleon’s down- 
fall. During the stormy times of 
1830, when constitutional li 
seemed about to assert its rights 
all over Europe, Metternich stood 
firm in opposition to liberal ideas. 
In 1848, he was forced to resign, 
but he lived to come back to the 
capital in state, and to witness the 
final triumph of his favorite despot- 
ie principles. It may be said that 
Austria owes less to her arms 
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THE JEWELLED TALISMAN: 
THE PURITAN . AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER L. 


THE RESCUE. PLOTTING. 

A Boat, propelled by its only occupant, was fast nearing the 
shore of a small bay of the Atlantic, indenting the New England 
coast. The air was fresh, just breaking the surface of the water 
into ripples, which, catching the brilliance of the slant sunbeams, 
shone like burnished silver. 

On a broad, smooth rock, round which was thrown many a 
wreath of tangled seaweed—for at the flow of the tide it was 
buried beneath the waves,—stood Mildred Dacres, who appeared 
to be waiting for the boat to reach the shore. Though twenty- 
eight years old, her beauty, instead of fading, had only ripened 
into fuller splendor. She was above the middling height, and 
might have appeared too tall, had not her form been of the most 
perfect symmetry. As she stood with her small French hood 
shoved back from her brow, from beneath which fell a profusion 
of golden curls, forming a rich contrast with a crimson mantle 
thrown carelessly over her shoulders, there was something s0 
graceful and picturesque in her attitude and whole appearance, as 
to force an involuntary exclamation of surprise from the rough 
though honest-looking man in the boat. 

“If she is handsome, I don’t like her,” said he, in half-uttered 
accents. ‘“ Talk of black eyes sparklin’ and fiashin’. If I ever 
had the fortune to see real lightnin’ in a woman’s eyes, ’twas in 
Mildred Dacres’, and they are blue as a summer sky. Beshrew 
me, if I could ever like the girl, and if I could have my wish, she 
would be on her way back to Old England in the first ship that 
sails. Ihad thoughts of runnin’ my boat ashore, close to the 
rock where she’s standin’, but now I’ll keep on a little further.” 

At this moment, Mildred Dacres waved her handkerchief. 

“T'll make believe I don’t see her,” said he ; and carefully avert- 
ing his face, he pulled still harder for the place where he intended 
to land. 

“‘ Silas—Silas Watkins!” said she, without raising her voice, 
though in those clear and resonant tones which make themselves 
heard, while at the same time: they carried with them a certain 
authority which requires some nerve to disobey. 

Silas neither looked round nor slackened his speed. 

“Silas Watkins,” she repeated, still without elevating her voice, 
“turn your boat this way. I wish you to take me across to Mr. 
Walworth’s.” 

“Did you speak?” said he, suspending his oars and looking 
round. 

“T did, and as you very well know what I said, I shall not 
repeat it.” 

“ How should I know, when the wind carried your voice right 
from me?” said he, at the same time slowly heading the boat 
towards the rock on which she stood. 

“Ply your oars a little more briskly, worthy Silas. The sun is 
getting low, and the wind begins to be chill.” 

“Tt will be for my own convenience as much as for hers,” said 
Silas, in a suppressed voice, as a kind of apology to himself for 
complying with the request, or rather command. 

In a few minutes, the keel of the boat grated on the smooth, 
hard beach. Mildred sprang lightly into it, and then drew her 
mantle more closely around her. 

“Did you say you wanted to be landed up there?” said Silas, 
throwing out his hand in the direction of a rocky headland about 
half a mile distant, which stood out boldly into the bay. 

“Yes,” she replied, “and the sooner we reach there the better 
I shall like it.” As she spoke, she tossed towards him a piece of 
silver, which came near falling into the water instead of the boat. 

At first he spurned it with his foot, but the next moment he 
picked it up. 

“ After all,” he thought, putting it into the pocket of his freize 
doublet, “it may as well go to buy me a new jacket which I need, 
as finery which she has more of than she knows what to do with.” 

The moment Mildred had seated herself, Silas pushed his boat 
into deep water, and pulled vigorously towards the headland. It 
had originally been covered with a heavy growth of forest trees, 
and at the part connected with the main land, a grove of oaks and 
maples were still standing, having been spared as a shelter to a 
dwelling-house and the out buildings. The house, which could 
partly be seen through the trees, its high, peaked gables presenting 
angles so numerous as to cut the wind in its eye from whatever 
point of compass it should chance to blow, though only two stories, 
covered so large a space as to render it sufficiently commodious 
for the proprietor and his family, and for the entertainment of 
many a traveller, at a time when there were few wayside inns. 
The absence of all architectural embellishment evinced the severe 
taste, or rather, as it might be said, the principles of the owner; 
for Mr. Walworth, in common with other Puritans of his time, 
looked upon the adornment of his habitation, no less than of his 
person, as one of those vanities in which it would be sinful to 
indulge. 

“Do you expect me to wait for you and take you back?” said 
Silas, after a silence of a few minutes. 

“No; I shall spend the night with Alice Dale.” 

“She would have me think, I suppose,” thought Silas, indulg- 


ing in one of those mental soliloquies which often served to make 
time pass more lightly, “that it is Alice Dale she is going to seer 
She can’t deceive me. Clarence Harleigh is the lodestone that 
draws her up to Mr. Walworth’s so often. I wish he could see 
her with my eyes. I do declare, I would about as leive put my 
hand into a nest of serpents as among those curls of hers that fall 
over her shoulders and glisten so like gold on her red mantle. 
They do look beautiful, though, as true as my name is Silas 
Watkins.” 

Meanwhile, Mildred sat looking listlessly towards the shore, till 
having accomplished about two-thirds of the distance to the pro- 
montory, they arrived opposite a break of the western hills that 
formed the bed of a stream which, rushing impetuously forward, 
emptied into the bay, Suddenly, her gaze became fixed and 
eager. Unconsciously she bent forward, while her fingers were 
strained with so nervous a grasp over the edge of the boat that 
the blood grew purple under the nails. She had caught sight of 
a young man, she felt certain was Clarence Harleigh, with some 
one standing near him, who, she was no less sure, was Alice Dale. 
Without knowing it, the cold, keen light which Silas had spoken 
to himself about glittered in her eyes, and her lips were drawn in, 
and so firmly compressed that they looked no thicker than a scarlet 
line. 

“ Silas,” said she, “turn the boat into the stream. I see Alice 
Dale yonder, not far from the shore, and will join her and walk 
with her up to the house.” 

“The current is so strong and swift it wouldn’t be safe,” was 
his answer, “even if there were a possibility of passing the rocky 
shoal which stretches entirely across it, a little beyond where it 
enters the bay.” 

“Even if there were a possibility,” she repeated, slowly and 
mockingly. “If you refase to do it, it is because you are a 
coward.” . 

“Tam a good swimmer, and— Do you hear that?” said he, 
breaking off suddenly from what he was going to say. 

“T hear the wind,” she replied, “which confirms me in my 
resolution to enter the river, as we can, by so doing, reach land 
much sooner than if we kept on towards the promontory.” 

“But the river isn’t navigable for the smallest craft. If the 
wind is high, there will be little or no danger if we keep on. The 
water is deep, with neither shoals nor swift currents.” 

“Do you understand, Silas Watkins, that it is my wish to enter 
the river?” 

“Yes, I do,” he replied, setting his teeth firmly together, and 
turning the boat so sharply that it came nigh being upset. 

Then, with the fall strength of his strong, sinewy arms, he bent 
to the oars. The boat flew like a sea-gull to the mouth of the 
river, though there was a head wind. During only the few seconds 
which had passed since Silas called Mildred’s attention to the ris- 
ing wind, it had increased almost to a hurricane, while a dark, 
wild-looking cloud, which, when it first appeared above the distant 
hills, was scarce bigger than a man’s hand, had spread itself over 
the whole of the western heavens. 

They were soon so near the mouth of the river as to feel the 
force of the swift, opposing current. Silas, without speaking, 
continued to pull steadily at the oars. 

“Stop, Silas,—stop!” exclaimed Mildred, for she could now 
see that the entrance of the river was covered with a sheet of foam, 
while the vexed waves dashed wildly against a large sharp-crested 
rock which, standing out boldly from the shore, projected far into 
the stream. 

“It is too late now,” said he, in answer to this earnestly-uttered 
command; and as he spoke, the keel of the boat grated harshly 
against the point of a sunken rock. 

There was no perceptible damage done, and Mildred now, 
whose fears were excited to the utmost, condescended to entreat 
Silas fo tyra back. 

« Tt will be even more dangerous than to go on,” said he. 

Even as the words left his lips, a gust of wind, stronger and 
fiercer than any which had preceded it, lifted the boat from the 
waves and hurled it against the huge projecting rock, as Silas was 
making an effort to sweep round its base at a safe distance, as if 
it had been no heavier than the foam bubbles that were dancing 
around them. 

A wild, piercing shriek mingled with the hollow voice of the 
wind, and then a face, white as the foam which the next moment 
was drifting over it, was seen amid the floating fragments of the 
boat. Silas, by the aid of one of the oars, succeeded in obtaining 
a precarious footing on the partially submerged rocks, round which 
the tide, lashed into fury, was foaming and raging. A corner of 
the mantle worn by Mildred was all that now could be seen above 
the eddying waves. This, with much difficulty, he succeeded in 
reaching, and commenced cautiously drawing it towards him. To 
his great joy—for Silas Watkins, though he disliked Mildred, was 
not a man to bear malice against even his enemies,—he found that 
it still remained wrapped around her. A single handbreadth 
nearer, and those golden tresses which, as she sat in the boat, had 
inspired him with feelings so nearly akin to what he would have 
experienced had they been the shining coils of a serpent, would be 
within his reach. His hand was ready to grasp them, when the 
fastenings of the mantle gave way, causing so sudden a recoil as 
to precipitate him into the boiling waves. The cold white hand 
of the drowning woman which touched his face as he sunk beneath 
the water, caused a shiver to run through his frame, as if it had 
been the hand of death. The next moment, the icy fingers had 
clutched a portion of his garments, dragging him down and im- 
peding his movements. He made an effort to throw off his satu- 
rated doublet, but the hand holding to it with so rigid and convul 
sive a grasp must, as he saw, be crushed, ere it could be removed 
by hig unaided exertion. 


“No, no,” said he, shuddering, as the thought crossed his mind, 
“T can’t do that. If I could only get free of this eddy which is 
whirling ws round, I think I could save myself and her, too.” — 

With a strength which desperation can only give, he did get free 
of it, and then—for he was a good swimmer—he succeeded in 
stemming the swift current till beyond the rocky shoal. He then 
struck out for the shore. 

“It is of no use; I can never reach land with this weight drag- 
ging me down. We must both go, if I try to save her,” were the 
thoughts which passed through his mind, finding after he had 
gone a short distance that his strength was failing him. He 
faltered and finally stopped. 

“ Bear up a little longer; I am coming to your assistance,” 
said a voice from the shore. 

The words were instantly succeeded by a plunge, and looking 
in the direction whence the sounds proceeded, he saw Clarence 
Harleigh. It was astonishing what new life and vigor were dif- 
fused through his frame by the prospect of assistance. It enabled 
him not only to sustain himself, but to support his companion in 
peril in sach a manner that her face was raised above the water. 
A minute more, and Harleigh had reached them. 

“ Give her into my care now,” said he. 

“ You will never reach the shore, without I assist you,” said 
Silas. 

“Yes, Ican. The distance is short. Take care of yourself.” 

If less athletic, he had even more nervous energy than Silas ; 
and besides, he knew that after attaining a short distance “he would 
be able to touch the bottom, and still a little farther he could plant 
his feet firmly. With Harleigh’s assistance, the locked hand was 
speedily unclosed, and the next minute, though burthened with 
his helpless charge—for he was an adroit swimmer,—he was vigor- 
ously breasting the waves. Silas, who could now divest himself 
of his heavy, saturated jacket, overtook them by the time they 
were beyond deep water. Harleigh now willingly accepted his 
proffered assistance, for he found that his strength had been tasked 
beyond what he had anticipated. 

“She must be carried to my house,” said Silas, when they 
reached dry land. 

By this time the wind had spent its fary, and nothing remained 
of the black cloud which so suddenly spread itself over the heav- 
ens like a funeral pall, save here and there a few floating frag- 
ments which had detached themselves from its edges. 


The house of Silas Watkins could be seen through the trees, 
and was only at a short distance. Mrs. Watkins, accompanied 
by Alice Dale, who had sought shelter there from the violence of 
the wind, came out to meet them. 

“You were too late, and she is dead,” said Alice, as she saw 
the upturned face of Mildred, which, as her head rested against 
Harleigh’s shoulder, was pale and ghastly, those purple shadows 
that steal so silently over the features of the dead having already 
gathered round her mouth and under the closed eyes. 

Both Silas and his wife had had some experience in such cases, and 
knew how to proceed according to the most approved methods at 
that time known. For some time there was no sign of life. 
They, however, did not grow remiss in their exertions, which were 
finally rewarded with the promise of success. Two hours after- 
ward, when Harleigh and Alice took leave, though weak, she was 
in good, even high spirits, and assured them that they might 
expect to see her soon at Mr. Walworth’s. 


The next day, a young man by the name of Gilbert Falkland, 
who for some time had been a member of Mr. Walworth’s family, 
received the subjoined note from Mildred Dacres : 


“Early this morning, I sent word to Alice Dale that she 
to see me half an hour after sunset. Sresteutyermnaing 
her, I wish to see you, and have some conversation with you. By 
sunset, or a little before, you will find me at the place w Beve- 
ral times we have already met.” 


Mildred was punctual to the hour she had named. It lacked 
several minutes of sunset when she reached a small, nearly circu- 
lar spot, carpeted with smooth, green turf, and walled in on every 
side by majestic oaks, from whose boughs the wild grape-vine 
hung in broad festoons, or borne down by their heavy though still 
unripe clusters of fruit, trailed on the ground. Thus the house, 
though distant little more than a stone’s throw, was completely 
screened from view. 

“Not here yet ?” said she, seating herself on a block of granite 
half imbedded in the soil, and close to one of those living springs 
so abundant in New England. 

The words had only time to leave her lips, when the branches 
of an oak were thrust aside, and a young mau in a hunting-dress 
entered the enclosure, 

“ You allowed me to arrive here before you, Gilbert Falkland,” 
said she, with a slight accent of displeasure perceptible in her 
voice, 

“For which I would humbly sue for pardon,” he replied, “ if I 
had not already twiee sought you here in vain, I had ceased to 
expect you, when I caught e glimpse of you, just as you entered 
the glade.” 

“J hope Clarence Harleigh didn’t see me, too.” 

“No fear of that. He was too deeply engaged in chatting with 
the fuir Alice to have eyes or cars for any one else,” 

“ Gilbert Falkland, haven’t you the will and the means of put 
ting an end to this?” 

“I certainly have the will,” 

“ And where there’s # will, there’s @ way—so says the old saw.” 

“ With your aid, I shall not despair of finding the means, but 
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“If my aid is wanting, you shall have it. Yet it appears to me 
that one 60 deeply enamored as you are with pretty Alice Dale, 
would have a spur to his ingenuity in casting about for the means, 
which would scarcely make him wish for my poor help.” 

« And is there no spur to the ingenuity of Mildred Dacres? If 
I am enamored of the pretty Alice Dale, has not the handsome 
Clarence-Harleigh excited your admiration ?”’ 

“I admit that I think him a fine specimen of humanity, physi- 
cally and intellectually, yet after all—” 

“You hesitate. Shall I finish the sentence for you ?” 

“If you will.” 

“ Yet after all, you would say, then, that with all his endow- 
ments, moral, mental and personal, his fine estate over the water 
possesses in your estimation the greater attraction. Am I wrong?” 

“I may as well own that you are not, for if we are to assist 
each other, there should be a fair understanding between us.” 

“ Certainly ; it is nothing more than right.” 

“ And now, as you have undertaken to interpret my thoughts 
and wishes, I will volunteer a similar piece of service in behalf of 
yourself. If it be my wish to make the Wiltshire estate minister 
to my comfort and my somewhat expensive tastes, so your desire 
to win Alice Dale for a wife would be much less ardent, if she had 
not recently fallen heiress to those broad acres in England, to say 
nothing of the large tract of land in this country, of which her 
uncle Walworth gave her a deed her last birthday.” 


“T confess that you are a good interpreter. The truth is, my 
father was such a flaming royalist, that, in looking after the for- 
tunes of the king, he forgot to look after his own; the upshot of 
which is, that his only son and heir—partly owing, as I confess, to 
certain expensive habits he has contracted,—will soon be very 
little better than a beggar, unless these same broken fortunes can 
be repaired by the estate in question, or by some one of equal 
value. No such narrow scantling, such as goes to dower an earl’s 
daughter, will suffice to cover the rents.” 

“ And a rich heiress isn’t found every turn.” 

“Not in these days—at least not in England, nor among those 
of English descent; for, zealous and reckless of any injury to 
himself, as my father was in the cause of Charles II., there were 
enough to keep him company.” 

« All we have to do, then, is to assist each other.” 

* And the first step ?” 

“It must be one that will cause jealousy and distrust between 
Harleigh and Alice.” 

“True, but how to take this first step—that’s the question,” 
said Falkland. 

“Twill help you. You have noticed that she often wears a 
blue ribbon round her neck ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But you may never have seen the jewel which is appended 
to it.” 

“No, I never have.” 

“Tt would not be likely to happen, for she keeps it scrupulously 
concealed beneath the folds of her neckerchief, as her uncle, you 
know, doesn’t approve of outward adorning, and should he obtain 
sight of it, she would, in addition to being severely reproved, not 
only be prohibited from wearing it, but obliged to deliver it up to 
him, that it might no longer be to her a temptation and a 
stumbling-block.” 

“ Which she would not willingly do, if, as I suspect, it is a love 
token from Harleigh.” 

“Tt is, and this first step we’ve been speaking of is to obtain 
possession of it.” 

“ Which will be no easy matter.” 

“Perhaps not, but leave that tome. And now, if you know, 
tell me when Harleigh is going to embark for England ?” 

“In the first vessel that sails from the port of Boston.” 

“ That will be in a week or ten days.” 

“Yes, somewhere thereabouts.” 

“ And you?” . 

“T shall remain here several weeks longer, it may be months.” 

“T thought of trying to obtain possession of this love-token we 
have been speaking abeut, to-night. On reflection, however, I 
think it will be better to do nothing about it till after Harleigh is 
gone. If Alice should miss it while he is here, an explanation 
will be sure to take place between them, which may thwart my 
cunningly devised plan.” 

“ Yes, it will be better for him to be gone, for Alice has a cer- 
tain way with her which makes it impossible to disbelieve what 
she says.” 

“ Before long, we will speak together again on the subject. I 
sent word to Alice that she might expect me a little after sunset, 
and by this time sho is looking for me.” 


CHAPTER I. 


DOUBT AND JEALOUSY. 


Wuen Mildred Dacres had arrived within a short distance of 
the house, Alice saw her and went out to meet her, for she was 
eager to inquire how she found herself after the frightful accident 
which came so near proving fatal. 

“I have entirely recovered from its effects,” was Miktred’s 
answer, 

“ You don’t know how frightened I was,” said Alice. 

“Were you? Well, you look happy now,” and sho looked 
down into the dark eyes, fall of the heart's sunshine, which were 
raised to hers. “ You are happy,” Mildred went on to say, “and 
I think I know the cause. Come, Alico, let us walk a little while 
in this calm twilight, so that you can tell me all about it.” 
you, dear Mildred,” said Alice, with a 


“IT know you haven’t. All that you can say will not reveal to 
ine more than your looks have done already. You have promised 
Clarence Harleigh that you will be his wife.” 

“No, not exactly that. Uncle Walworth says he isn’t yet quite 
prepared to give his consent.” 

“ Why need the stiff old Puritan know anything about it *” 

“ Mildred 

“ What a world of reproof you sometimes contrive to throw 
into a single inflection of that sweet voice of yours! Well, I was 
wrong, and will never again call him a stiff old Puritan as long 
as I live, since you dislike to hear me.” 

* “Uncle Walworth does what he thinks is just and right, and as 
he is my guardian, I am bound to respect his wishes.” 

“If you and Clarence are not betrothed, he has told you that 
he prefers you above all others. This much I am certain of; it 
is no use for you to deny it.” 

“T shall not attempt it, then.” 

“ And in return for the precious boon, you are, doubtless, re- 
quired to refuse all offers during his absence. If one of England's 
proudest nobles should sue for your hand, you will consider your- 
self bound not to listen to his suit ¢” 

“IT should have no wish to listen to it.” 

“ And you imagine that Harleigh will prove to be insensible to 
the charms of the lovely and fascinating ladies that give grace and 
brilliancy to the court of the merry monarch? My sweet Alice, 
believe no such thing. I know Clarence Harleigh better than 
you do.” 

A troubled look stole over the face of Alice, clouding the happy 
light which had given it that almost magic beauty which springs 
from the emotions of love and trust when fully awakened into 
life for the first time. As Mildred stealthily watched the effect of 
what she had said, her eyes kindled with a cold, yet keen light, 
such as has had inspired Silas Watkins with a fecling of so much 
distrust and repugnance. At the same time, with a strange con- 
trariety, a soft, seductive smile hovered on her lips. After a few 
moments’ silence, as Alice raised her eyes to Mildred’s, she caught 
a gleam of their cold, glittering light, in such singular contrag 
with her winning smile. 

“TI think,” said she, “that I know Clarence Harleigh well 
enough to trust him.” 

“Time will prove which of us is right,” replied Mildred. “Is 
he absent this evening ?” 

“No; he is with my uncle, who called to him just as I came 
out to meet you. Come, Mildred, shall we go in, now ?” 

“ Yes, as well now as anytime. I must speak to Harleigh, 
and request the favor of his taking letters to my English friends. 
I regret that he is with your uncle, whom I willingly would have 
avoided, as I am not, as you know, one of his favorites.” 

“Tt is your manner of dress, rather than yourself, that he 
disapproves.” 

“ He may think that his fair niece may wish to imitate me in 
that respect, and it would be no great matter of wonder if she did. 
Seriously, Alice, if you would just suffer your bright brown hair 
to full in those clustering curls which nature intended, you would 
look ten times more charming than you do now, especially in 
Harleigh’s eyes. I must say, dear Alice, that when your uncle 
goes so far as to require your garments to be of the same fashion 
and sober hue of his wife’s, I think you are not bound to yield 
implicit obedience.” 

“ Gay and brilliant colors would be less becoming to me than 
to you; and as for Clarence, I think hg is bound to tolerate my 
drab-colored gown, out of deference to my uncle’s opinion.” 

“Prejudice, Alice,—prejudice! Best to call things by their 
right names.” 

As Mildred said this, they entered the house. Through the 
open door they could see that Harleigh still remained in the apart- 
ment with Mr. Walworth, though whatever the conversation 
which had engaged their attention, it had now come to an end. 
Harleigh stood at a window, with his back turned partly towards 
them, and was not aware of their proximity ; while Mr. Wal- 
worth, who sat in a remote part of the room, was too much en- 
gaged with his own thoughts to notice that they stood just beyond 
the threshold. 

“He might be mistaken for a statue rather than for one of the 
living,” said Mildred, in a suppressed voice, and looking towards 
Mr. Walworth. “He moves neither limb nor muscle, and I half 
suspect, doesn’t even wink. As he sits there so silent and motion- 
less, he is a true impersonation of what, in outward semblance, I 
used to imagine the stern old covenanters to be when assembled 
at a conventicle. Look and mark the contrast between his appear- 
ance and Harleigh’s.” 

“ Tt certainly could not well be more striking,” Alice thought, 
as her eyes first rested on one and then the other. 

Mr. Walworth, thou~h tall and lean, showed marks of no incon- 
siderable muscular vigor, while certain lines, deeply traced on his 
countenance, were expressive of mental energy and great firmness 
of purpose. Being seldom relaxed or brightened with a smile, a 
stern, almost harsh look had gradually settled upon his features, 
particularly his brow and round his mouth, which, in reality, were 
foreign to his character. . 

Harleigh, on the other hand, whose form was peculiarly fine, 
and whose whole appearance carried with it an air of true nobility, 
was a genuine representative of the cavalier, according to its true 
acceptation, as applied to the noble, brave and accomplished gen- 
tloman in the time of Charles L., and not merely the distinctive 
appellation which it afterwards came to be of the party which fa- 
vored the cause of royalty, many of whom, by their unsettled 
mode of life, had contracted habits as little creditable to them- 
selves as the sovereign they professed to serve. 

As Alice and Mildred were about to enter the room where Mr. 


Walworth and Harleigh were, Gilbert Falkland, as if that moment 
returned from his hunting expedition, made his appearance at the 
outer door. Mildred, unobserved by Alice, fell back behind her a 
little, and said to him quickly : 

“T am going to have a little conversation with Harleigh. Re- 
member that, meanwhile, you are to entertain Alice.” 

This was said in a manner which carried more significance with 
it than the mere words. Falkland nodded in return, in a way that 
said, “I understand your meaning.” 

“Come, Alice,” said Mildred, “ why should we linger here any 
longer? Candles will be brought in soon, and it will be best for 
me to pay my respects to your austere uncle, in case he should 
condescend to notice me in the twilight. It will sober down these 
brilliant hues,” she added, glancing at her dress. 

“As you are naturally timid,” said Falkland, with a light 
laugh, “the veil of twilight will serve to hide your embarrass- 
ment.” 

At the moment she placed her foot on the threshold, Mildred 
quickly and adroitly removed the fillet worn by Alice, causing the 
bright tresses which it held in bondage to fall over her shoulders. 
Alice would have remonstrated, but was prevented by Mildred, 
who in a playful manner placed her hand over her mouth. 

“T am determined,” said she, “ that Harleigh, before he leaves, 
shall, for once, have some faint idea of what you would be if per- 
mitted to make the best of those advantages which nature has 
bestowed on you with so lavish a hand.” 

“Ts it, all things considered, exactly politic ?”’ Falkland whis- 
pered, so closely to Mildred’s ear that she alone could hear him. 

“You will see,” was her answer, “and you mustn’t forget to do 
as I told you.” 

Alice, except that she dreaded rebuke from her uncle, was not 
sorry for what Mildred had done, for, of course, she could not fail 
to be aware, that well as her pure, transparent complexion and 
perfect features bore the ordeal of the plain, almost stiff style of 
dress she was required to adopt, they would be seen to better ad- 
vantage partly shaded by her rich brown hair. 

After listening to the insinuations of Mildred, respecting Har- 
leigh, Alice felt distrustful of her power over him, and shrank 
from the idea, on his arrival at England, of his comparing her 
with the celebrated court beauties, which made her the more 
anxious to appear to the best advantage. 

Harleigh, at their entrance, turned from the window, and was 
coming forward to meet them, when Mildred, hastening towards 
him, placed her hand on his arm. 

“ Permit me,” said she, to command your exclusive attention for 
a few moments. I hear that you are soon going to leave us, and I 
have a few verbal messages to send to acquaintances, and some 
letters to my friends.” 

“ Both of which I will undertake with pleasure,” he replied. 

“ With respect to the messages, they will not burthen your 
memory, for being merely complimentary, I will leave it to your 
own judgment and good taste to phrasethem. As for their names, 
here is a list of them—a somewhat long one, as the candles which 
have made their appearance very opportunely will enable you to 
see. But you don’t hear what I say.” 

“Not a word has escaped me.” 

“TI ask pardon, but I thought that your attention appeared to 
be attracted towards my friend Alice. Doesn't she look charm- 
ingly ?” 

“ She always does.” 

“True, but according to my taste, she looks uncommonly so 
this evening. I long ago gave up trying to persuade her to give a 
little more freedom to those magniticent tresses of hers, as I found 
that all I could say failed to move her.” 

“ And now that you have ceased to persuade, she has done it 
voluntarily.” 

“Say, rather, that I was not as eloquent as your friend Falk- 
land.” 

“You would have me believe that he has been trying his elo- 
quence on the same subject ?” 

“A simple wish, or even preference, however carelessly ex- 
pressed, is sometimes eloquent.” 

“ Has Gilbert Falkland presumed to express a wish relative to 
a subject on which, as I knew her uncle’s peculiar opinions and 
feelings, delicacy constrained me to be silent ‘”’ 

“Softly, Harleigh,—softly. I see an angry spark in your eye, 
for which there is not the least occasion. Falkland has, to the 
best of my knowledge, never expressed any such wish. He said 
nothing more than that he considered it a mach more becoming 
way of wearing the hair, than to confine it by caps and fillets.” 

“ And so Miss Dale acted upon this hint !” 

“T will not say that she did.” 

“Yet think so?” 

“Our thoughts are our own. There is one thing, however, that 
you and I both know.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ That Alice Dale is searcely more than a child, justold enough 
to be faseinated with a face almost femininely pretty, like Gilbert 
Falkland’s. That true manly beauty, which is in reality more the 
expression of fine and noble traits of character than any particular 
complexion or set of features, has little attraction for her, because 
sh® is unable to comprehend wherein lies its charm. I don’t speak 
of this as being any disparagement to her, for I love Alice as 
dearly as I should an own sister. It is the samo with all girls of 
her age. The mind must be formed and the taste cultivated be- 
fore one is capable of appreciating the kind of beauty to which I 
allude.” 

“T have been deceived in her, then.” 

“ Say, rather, that you have been a little bewildered; nor is it 
in the least strange if you have. Such beauty as hers might cause 
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susceptible than yourself, while under the influence of its 
spells, to overlook such defects as those I have named. Bat with 

it couldn’t have lasted long ; soon—very soon there must have 
ont an awakening. .Look, Harleigh! Falkland is winding one 
of those soft brown curls of hers round his finger. I should 
imagine by his looks that he was begging it of her, as a memento 
of friendship, or, perhaps, love.” 

“ And if she should give it to him, why then—” 

“ Why do you break off so abruptly *” 

“ What I was about to say was of no consequence.” 

“ Harleigh, you mustn’t take this too seriously. Don’t forget 
to bear in mind what I have already mentioned, that in years 
Alice is scarcely more than a child, and that as such she has a 
claim on your indulgence. This may be only a passing fancy. 
A week hence she may care nothing for Gilbert Falkland, and my 
advice is, that you watch her, without appearing to do so.” _—__ 

“T’ve no great respect for spies, either domestic or political. 
Their office is.as little manly as it is honorable.” . 

“ Yet something is due to expediency. Take my advice, Har- 
leigh ; be silent, discreet and watchful.’ 

“If it were best.” 

“Can there be a doubt of it? And let me advise that your 
treatment of Alice be the same as it always has been. 
“ Would you have me act the hypocrite 

as well as the spy ?” 

“If you can’t bring your mind to treat 
her thus—you may call it by what name 
you please—all the rest will be of no avail.” 

“ If I undertake to act a part, I will make 
thorough work of it.” 

“Otherwise you may as well not under- 
take it.” 

Alice, meanwhile, could with difficulty 
conceal her impatience at being obliged for 
so long a time to give her attention to Falk- 
land, whom she had always disliked. She, 
therefore, experienced a sense of relief when 
the door opened and Mrs. Walworth (Aunt 
Esther, Alice always called her) entered the 
room, leading her youngest child by the 
hand, as it seemed to be the signal for a 
general movement. Even Mr. Walworth 
was roused from his thoughtful mood, and 
changed his attitude, though he had failed 
to notice the entrance of Mildred Dacres ; 
while, with something approaching a smile, 
he held out his hand for little Ella to come 
to him. 

The child cast an inquiring, and at the 
same time, a wistful glance at his face, and 
she saw that there was light there breaking 
through the gloom and austerity by which it 
was so often clouded. She sprang towards 
him with a light, bounding step, and the 
next moment she was seated on his knee, 
with her arms encircling his neck, and her - 
red lips held up for a kiss. The stern Puri- 
tan for a few moments lost sight of the self- 
denying rules which he had prescribed for 
himself, and gave himself up to the indul- 
gence of receiving and returning the caresses 
of this dear and cherished child. 

Mrs. Walworth, though near her hus- 
band’s age, looked many years younger. 
Naturally she was of a cheerful tempera- 
ment, and she retained much of the youth- 
ful bloom which, like the dawn of a bright 
morning, —_— a light and joy around her, 
which would, at times, guard each avenue 
as he would, steal into the heart of her stern, 
ascetic husband. In all this, Alice Dale 
resembled her, which was but natural, as 
the father of Alice, who had for a number 
of years been dead, was Mrs. Walworth’s 
own brother. 

She now, before seating hérself, placed 
the candles on a small table which she had 
drawn forward into the centre of the apart- 
ment, and as if by some magnetic attraction, 
ali drew their chairs nearer, leaving the 
remote corners to the gathering shadows. 

By some means, Alice found herself seat- 
ed next to Harleigh. When she perceived 
this, her cheeks flushed a little, and she 
turned partly away, abashed by the con- 
sciousness of the half-uttered though well- 
understood vows which only a half hour 
since had been interchanged between them. 
Yet as she did so, her eyes for a moment 
sought his, for already there was a craving 
in her heart tor the loving glance such as 
had late rested upon her. She sought for it 
in vain. His face, so it ap to her, 
was studiously averted, which caused what 
Mildred had said to flash into her mind. 

Tears started in her eyes, which she with 
difficulty forced back. 

“ Harleigh !” 

The name was whispered close to his ear. 

He turned and saw Mildred bending over him. 

“Is this the way to make thorough work 
of the part you are to act” said she. She then added in a voice 
= to hear: “I hope you wont forget; for 

essage, ch so strangely escaped iny memory, i more 
importance than all the rest.’ 


a~ 


reply. “Who could 
Mildred had left 


acta part?” And, word for word, he recalled to mind all that 


must be a little time for him to acquire the necessary 
to appear towards Alice the same as if he had listened to the 
i his ear. 


Now, his mind was in a state of tumultuous excitement, onl @ 
put on & calm exterior, was all that he could well do. > 
[ro Bx 


Before the fifth year how many seeds are sown 
years, and distant ones, matare successively! How mach fond- 
ness, how much generosity, what hosts of other virtues, courage, 
constancy, pairivtism, spring into the father’s heart from the 
cradle ot his child! And does never the fear come over a man 


or pertidious, in unsafe or unworthy hands? Does it never occur 
to him that he loses a son in each of these five years !Landor. 


A NOVEL INVENTION. 

The “Nautilus” is the name of a new machine, calculated to 
take the place of the diving bell, with its cumbrous appliances, in 
all work that has to be transacted under water. A trial was had 
of it recently at Glen Cove, N. Y., which was apparently very 
successful. Unlike the antiquated diving bell, it may be held in 
suspension in mid-water by its own specific gravity, and moved to 
and fro, from right to left, forward or backward, according to the 
requirements of the work in Expensive hoisting tackle, 
and the labor of lifting the bell out of the water, are entirely 
dispensed with ; it quietly does its own work, lifting and lowerin 
under water, with no other assistance from the outward worl 
than a plentiful supply of compressed air, to keep its lungs in 
play. This is farnished by a small engine on a vessel in atten- 
dance, through a tube of India-rabber, lined with coiled wire, and 
cased in Russian duck. At the will of the operator within, it = 
forms every desired evolution, without exterior assistance. 
machine is made of stout boiler iron, and much resembles a vast 
tea-kettle, without spout or handle, its interior illuminated through 
little glass plates in the roof. It is about twelve feet in diameter 
and eight feet deep, and its interior is divided into one large centre 
apartment for the operators and others, and several smaller cham- 
bers for air or water.—ZJnventor, New York. 


PASS OF PIB-I-ZUN, IN THE PERSIAN MOUNTAINS. 


GERMAN LEGIONITE MARRIAGES. 

The whole of the German Legion has now disappeared from 
Colchester Camp, and scarcely a servant girl, farm or domestic, 
remains behind, much to the inconvenience of the inhabitants, who 
find great difficulty in ing assistance in their houses, upwards 
of 300 girls and women “ of a certain age” having found busbands 
in the legion, whom they have accompanied to the Cape. During 
the rage at Colchester for wiving, some very ludicrous scenes oc- 
curred, Three comrades of the legion, in their search for wives, 
uainted with, three young 

friendly intercourse, 
girls were induced to promise to marry each her man, and aceom- 


over the obstacle by desiring the men to go away and settle the 
business among themselves. They accordingly retired, but returned 
i half an hour, happy, saying they had arranged the matter ami- 
Each had the lass onginaily i 


PASS OF PIR-I-ZUN, PERSIA. 

The continued interest felt in the affairs of Persia warrants us in 
the belief that the accompanying delineation of the terrific Pir-i-zun 
Pass, which is a kind of roadway from the sea to the chief city ot 
Fars, formerly the capital of the 
able to all readers of the Pictorial. A scene so terrific 
sublime is one of those rare combinations of romantic elements 
with which nature sometimes delights to astonish her children. 


Here we behold mighty ipices beetling over deep abysses, and 
light bridges spanning most depths. We may yet hear of 
British marching, the fire of the mountaineers, along that 


and from the banks of the river Tigris to the borders of the great 
Salt Desert,—ranges which are linked, ge ically, with the 
stupendous Taurus the Caucasus. In 


in the north, are dreary, bleak and barren. 
The pass represented in our illustration is 
one of the gateways opening from the mari- 
time provinces of ia to the interior. It 
is upwards of seven miles in length, and 
winds through the most dismal and s wy 
precipices ; a perpendicular wall rising in 
feet 


, and hung at 
dark vegetation. 
The road winds along the face of the moun- 
tain, crossing from side to side, over bridges 
that seem ready to be blown away by the 
blasts that sometimes rush through these 
mountains. It is, at intervals, so narrow 
that a camel loaded in the ordinary manner 
could scarcely go by, while in others it ap- 
pears as if suspended over bottomless chasms 
and rifts which terrify the traveller. In one 
of the precipitous rocks beyond the second 
bridge from the foreground, is a huge cavern, 
sometimes used by benighted wayfarers asa 

lace of shelter, and sometimes infested by 

igands. Still further, beyond the pass, 
are situated some beautiful valleys, where 
scarcely a human habitation is now to be 
seen. They were once inhabited by a very 
ancient tribe, which has been almost extir- 
ry for its crimes. The few survivors 
ve taken refuge in the almost inapproach- 
able solitudes about the Pir-i-cun, where 
they subsist on a wretched kind of bread 
made from acorns, and thence, sallying forth, 
haunt the narrow, tortuous, and almost zrial 
road, thus enhancing its natural terrors, and 
rendering the traveller’s extremely 
uncertain. Supposing a British force were 
to proceed from Bushire, on the coast, to 
Shiraz, in the interior of Fars, it would first 
march about twenty-four miles upon a mode- 
rately good highway, and then enter upon a 
stony tract, traversed by very difficult roads, 
waren An up the sloping valleys to the moun- 
tain. About ninety-five or a hundred miles 
inland, it would enter upon a causeway hav- 
ing a lake of salt water on one side, and 
precipices on the other. It would 

then plunge amid the depths of the great 
pass of Cotul Dochtur, which is, however, 
scarcely more than an introduction to the 
mightier pass of Pir-i-zun; but even here it 
would travel along a lofty road, with only a 
frail parapet wall as a protection against the 
abysses beneath, while, after an interval of 
three miles, Pir-i-zun itself opens its gloomy 


oak forests, aud its giddy bridges. Such 
are the difficulties which constitute the natu- 
ral defence of Persia against an invasion 
from the sea. If the mhabitants were as 
brave and ag skilful in the use of match- 
locks as their foes, the Affghans, they might 
hold the region against myriads of assailants. 
They have built fortresses upon their moun- 
tain heights, but their artillery is by no means 
efficient ; and though their cavalry is superb, 
their infantry is contemptible. ‘Ten thou- 
sand regular troops and three thousand royal 
slaves constitute their standing army, the 


military strength of the empire 
mainly in the numerical force and prov 
valor of the wandering tribes, which always 
contribute men and arms, in a certain pro- 
portion, during a period of war. ‘I'wo hun- 
dred thousand soldiers might, in an extreme 
case, be collected for the service of the Shah. hey receive litle 
pay, but subsist to a great exteut on plunder, 

PUNJAUB BATTERY. 
The em t of in oriental warfare adds a 

The enormous strength of these docile and intelligent animals, 
and their peculiar formation and habiws, reader them invaluable 
im transporting arms and ammunition from point to point, The 
tine engraving on the next page, representing a Punjaub battery 
preparing to enter the Vurwanzal into the Koorum valley, 
will give our readers an exact idea of the way in which these 
valuable animals are rendered available. The picture is well 
worth a close examination. In transporting field batteries, the 
gun, a nine-pounder, or twenty-four pound howitzer, is placed on 
tue first elephant, the carciage on # second, while # third is loaded 
with the ammunition, One of the clephants in the picture is being 
loaded with a gun-carriage ; his companion alread has a howituer 

I'he kneeling 


t's back steady and it by means of , 
piecipitous , anvther portion of this formidable Lauery is seen. 


$< 
over we see & | nauve an men PAass- 
ing, over those rocky arches that eS ar ae torrents, and 
See ee k of the sharp cone of 
rock that pierces the sky like a needle. The very idea is appall- 
ing. Persia, once called Elam, and now only known to the 
natives under the name of Ivan, contains twenty great provinces, 
the surface of which is extensively varied, some being compara- 
tively level, while others are broken up into a wilderness of ridges 
and valleys. Upon the whole, it is mountainous, lines upon lines 
| of ranges stretching from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea, 
p 
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and stupendous portals, its towering rocks, 
| 
shall certainly remember,” was his 
| have suspected,” he thought to himself - | 
him, “that Alice Dale was a coquette ‘—that she could so we 
é 
said during their recent interview. 
) Harleigh had told Mildred that he would remember, but there | 
| 
pany fim to the AIrican Wids, pursuance Of WHICH Tie 
of the corps, a German, with some dozens of other aspirants for 
: matrimonial bonds. ‘The ceremony having been duly performed, 
7 — the three couples left, but the males returned within afew minutes, 
; and complained that the parson had married each to the wrong 
‘ girl, not the one he had selected before appearing at the altar. 
2 ‘This was a terrible dilemma, which an English clergyman would | his muhout keeps him in position, the yun is hoisted horizontally 
q have found insurmountable ; however, the German chaplain got | up au inclined plane, four soldiers siding ite ascent with levers, 
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Cromarty, a seaport village of , and 
but five years old when his father’s vessel 
lost in a terrible storm, in company with 
others. Being deeply imbued with those 
feelings which are still common in 
Scotland, he always believed that he had a pre- 
monitioa of his father’s death, in the appearance 
of a white arm and hand seen waving through 
the mist at the moment when the storm was utter- 


heated imagi m of the youthful seer into the 
tom hand that terri his vision ; but to the 

y of his death, that livid hand haunted his 
dreams. The boyhood of Miller passed without 
any striking premonitions of his future greatness. 
he fond of and fairy 
try, was by no means remark- 

A ihe taste of early youth, and 
such vending is common to all the peasantry of 
Scotland. Indeed the blending of imagination 
and of sound common sense and shrewdness, the 
mingled love of poetry and thrift, was ever a strik- 
ing characteristic of Miller’s country. The boy 
was fond of rambles—what boy is not ?—and 
would pass hours by the shores of the great sea, 
thering weeds and shells, and insensibly imbib- 
ng the inspiration of nature. He was sent to 
school, of course, but appears to have made little 
progress under his teachers. The Latin grammar 
revolted him, as it has done many a boy before 
him, and will many a one after him, until some 
genius invents a method of sugaring this bitter 
= Out of school, his lonely wanderings took 
im over valley, and plain, and sea-beach ; and 
once, when he penetrated a deep cave by the sea- 
side, the tide came roaring in, closing up the out- 
let, and he came near perishing. It was while 
thus an involuntary prisoner that he made one of 
his most striking scientific discoveries. ‘The ener- 
of his character took a turn which might easily 

ve conducted him to an ignoble end. He had 
more than one pugilistic encounter, and one 
memorable battle with a mulatto boy, in which, 
when his an ist was getting the worst, the 
latter drew his knife on his victor; but before he 
could use it, yours Miller had his own knife in 
his hand, and sheathed it in the mulatto’s thigh, 
giving him a lesson which he ever afterwards 
remembered, and showing that he was not # boy to be trifled with. 
On another occasion, he was detected, with some comrades of his 
own age, in robbing an orchard, and the menace of legal punish- 
ment being held out to him, he fled, and hid himself in an inacces- 
sible cave by the seaside, armed with an old bayonet and the rusty 
barrel of a horse ley He finally quitted school in disgust at 
the discipline, and, for a time, seriously entertained thoughts of 
leading a vagabond existence by himself, after the fashion of 
Robinson Crusoe. His uncle, however, who acted as his guardian, 
induced him to commence life as a mason. In this capacity he 


HUGH MILLER, THE SCOTCH GEOLOGIST. 


exhibited more steadiness than his friends had hoped for, working 
industriously all day, and devoting his evenings to prose and poeti- 
cal compositions. His roving disposition, however, kept him mov- 
ing from one spot to another, partly in the hope of bettering his 
condition, and partly from a love of c e met with many 


petty vicissitudes of fortune in his laborious career, sometimes 
obtaining high wages, and sometimes laboring for a bare pittance. 
In 1828, he set up as a stone-cutter at Inverness, with indifferent 
success, and also published a volume or poems which was severely 
handled by the critics, and met with no success. But here a for- 
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tunate incident happened to him. He met a beau- 
tifal and intelligent young lady, to whom he soon 
became warmly attached, and whom he married 
as soon as he obtained a vacant situation in the 
Cromarty bank. His salary was very small, and 
with the addition of his wife’s earnings as a school- 
teacher, their income only amounted to about $500 
a year. He, however, was able to increase this 
amount somewhat by writing for magazines, and, 
while working thus hard, pursued his geological 
investigations with characteristic ardor. It was 
while in the Cromarty bank that he identified the 
famous Pterichthys, or “‘ winged fish,” as a fossil 
of the old red sandstone, a discovery of the high 

est importance as bearing on the theory of devel 

opment or transmutation of species. But he 
earned fame in another sphere, as the advocate of 
the cause of the adversaries of government, on 
the question of the great schism in the Kirk of 
Seotland. A letter on this subject, written by 
Miller and addressed to Lord Brougham, circu- 
lated all over the kingdom, and gave the author 
such a reputation that the Free Churchmen invited 
him to take charge of a paper established in their 
interest, the “ Witness,” of which he remained 
the chief editor until the time of his death. In 
Edinburgh, he published, in succession, his great 
works, “ The Uid Red Sandstone,” and “ Foot- 
prints of the Creator.” The first work gave him 
a universal reputation—which each of his subse- 
quent works enhanced. ‘The grandeur of his 
themes, the force with which they are treated, and 
the purity of their style, will cause them to be 
read as long as the language in which they are 
written endures. His ‘Autobiography ”’ is one of 
his most agreeable and popular minor productions. 
His health and mind finaliy broke down under the 
pressure of intellectual labor. Book-writing, edit- 
ing, lecturing and scientitic study were all pursued 
together. No human power could endure such a 
strain. His keen imagination now became mor- 
bidly active. His slumbers were brief and peopled 
with gloomy phantoms. His excessive labor on 
his last work, “ ‘ihe ‘Testimony of the Rocks,” 
completed his prostration. He, always a courage- 
ous man, cowered at the thought of robbers. He 
kept a perfect armory of weapons at his bed-side 
—revolver, dagger and broadsword. ‘Terrible 
pains in his head were followed by agonizing 
spasms and indescribable visions. He felt at times 
as if a sharp dagger had been driven through his 
brain. ‘The evening before his death was spent 
with his family in pleasant social intercourse. 
After supper, to gratify his children, he read them 
several humorous pieces, and retired to his room 
apparently in a tranquil frame of mind. His phy- 
sician prescribed some medicine for him, to 
be taken before retiring to rest; but this he did not touch, as he 
had an invincible repugnance to drugs. In the morning he was 
found lying lifeless on the hearth-rug, having shot himself with his 
revolver, in a paroxysm of insanity. Thus died one of the most 
distinguished scientific men of this century. His life is an instruc- 
tive instance of what may be accomplished by energy and perse- 
verance; his death a warning example of the fatal consequences 
of an overstrain of the mental powers. Had he economized his 
strength, instead of expending it in gigantic etfortsto produce a vast 
amount of work in @ short space of time, he might still be living. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE WIDOW’S LIGHT. 


BY ELIZABETH DOTEX. 


He doeth much who loveth much ; he doeth much who doeth well.—Taomas 
a Kempis. 
He doeth much who loveth much: 
Iie doeth much who docth weil; 
But childlike hearts, and only such, 
In love and wisdom shall excel. 
Upon a rock beside the sea, 
There dwelt a widow poor and old: 
No kith or kin on earth had she, 
And all her wealth might soon be told. 


The sea-gulls on their snowy wings 
Swept past her cottage to and fro; 

While stately ships, like living things, 
All richly freighted passed below. 

Full often in the midnight dark, 
Amid the wind and water's roar, 

Had many a brave and gallant bark 
Gone down upon that dangerous shore 


And many an agovizing cry, 

When none were near to help or save, 
Rose wildly up to God on high, 

Above the roar of wind or wave. 
There often on that stormy shore 

Had many a lifeless form found place, 
With anguish far too great for speech 

Still pictured on the pallid face. 


And often had the widow wept 
Such tears as pitying spirits shed, 
When down the slippery rocks she crept, 
And gazed upon the silent dead. 
Then, with the gleanings of her toil, 
She trimmed her humble lamp at night, 
And rose to keep with midnight oil 
The beacon’s waning lustre bright. 


The widow’s light had naught to boast: 
Yet there from year to year it shone; 
And all along that dangerous coast 
To every mariner was known. 

And many a grateful heart was stirred 
To bless the widow's humble name, 
When, ere the breaker’s roar was heard, 

He saw on high that feeble flame. 


And there it shone with steady ray, 
Until one night, with quivering breath, 
It lit the widow’s lonely way 
Across the troubled sea of death. 
The peace of God abides with such— 
For be the talent ne'er so small, 
He doeth much who loveth much, 
And lives not for himself, but all. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE HEIR’S TRAGEDY: 
—OR,— 


THE TOWER OF DOOM. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TOWER. 


“Never been there before, sir? Bless my heart, then may- 
hap you have not heard the story about that tower, sir,—and a 
curious sort of one it is.” 

No, I had heard no story whatever of the half-ruin which I had 
visited that morning ; and so I informed Mr. Solomon Spiggott, 


landlord of the “Ring of Bells,” which tintinabulary title be- 
longed to one of those quaint, old-fashioned little roadside taverns 
that flourished when railways were not, and are now known but to 
the few who like myself are fond of pedestrianizing. 

I had, during the last twelve months, been accomplishing the 
usual European tour, and was now settling down for a fortnight’s 


quiet enjoyment in one of the loveliest portions of the west of 
England, previous to returning to my native city of Boston. 
On the morning of the day of which I am speaking, I had been 
rambling along the sides of that river, down which floated the first 
steam-vessel that was built for the special purpose of crossing the 


Atlantic—the Great Western. Plunging into the roads on my 
right hand, I ascended through tangled and winding paths to a 


considerable distance, and at length emerged on a grassy upland, 
some three hundred feet above the surface of the river. From this 


spot the scene was magnificent, and it embraced almost every 
requisite which the artist could desire. It was, indeed, a very 
paradise for painters ; but as I have no great liking for prose de- 
scriptions of the picturesque, which in nine cases out of ten are 
prosy enough, I shall leave word-painting to other pens, and only 
notice one feature in the landscape. This was a singular-looking 
edifice perched on the very edge of a crag which rose near four 
hundred feet from the bottom of the gorge through which the 


Avon flowed to the British Channel. It seemed half dwelling-’ 


house, half castle, the latter appearance being given to it by an 
octagonal tower, which had one window pierced in the stonework 
near its summit. ‘The house portion seemed to have been erected 
long after the tower ; indeed, it appeared to have been rather stuck 
on than built to it, without any reference whatever to architectural 
consistency or suitability to the charming scenery around. 

I found on inquiring at the house that on payment of a small 
fee I could ascend the tower and view the prospect therefrom. 
Mounting a circular flight of stone stairs, I reached an octagonal 
apartment, forming what might be called the attic of the structure. 


There was no appearance, however, of any other room ever hav- 
ing existed in it. In this chamber was a fire-place, the grate of 
which had long ago fallen out. Nothing else seemed to indicate 
that the room had ever been inhabited. A short ladder led to a 
trapdoor which opened on the roof, where I lingered for some 
time admiring the surrounding scenery, and then, descending, 
made the best of my way to “ The Ring of Bells.” 

“ Mr. Spiggott,” said I, after I had done ample justice to the 
bacon and eggs which formed my dinner, “you said something a 
little while ago respecting a story connected with the tower that I 
visited this morning ; now suppose you relate it to me over a bowl 
of egg flip, of which your good wife is such an excellent brewer.” 

“ With all my heart, sir.” 

And the landlord called to his “‘Missus” to prepare the bever- 
age, which she proudly did from a “ receipt,” as she said, which 
had been in the possession of the “Ring of Bells” from time 
immemorial. 

“Deed, sir,” she remarked, as she placed the steaming concoc- 
tion on the table, “that’s the reason why the ringers are painted 
on one side of our sign and the flip jug on the other.” 

There was such an evident dignity in her manners as she made 
that assertion, that I felt as though the said signboard commanded 
my respect, and regarded it with attention accordingly. It was 
one of those old, swinging, square-shaped signs so familiar to high- 
way and by-way travellers in the rural districts of England. This 
particular one was attached to the bough of a noble elm tree 
which grew in front of the house, and pleasantly protected it from 
summer’s heat and winter’s blast. Sign painting in the strict 
sense ot the phrase, is not “high art,” and certainly the artist who 
produced the pictures on Mr. Spiggott’s panels was more ambitious 
in his designs than fortunate in their execution. The “ Ring of 
Bells” was represented by six gentlemen in shirt-sleeves, red, 
green and yellow waistcoats, many-colored kneo-breeches, and 
hob-nailed shoes, in the act of frantically pulling at ropes con- 
nected with the wheels of six bells, which performed somersaults 
in a transparent belfry. It was a happy thought of the artist to 
let the bells be visible, for had he not made a section of the tower 
for that purpose, what with the ropes dangling and twisting over 
the heads of the ringers and the amazing attitudes of those joy-pro- 
ducing gentlemen, they might easily have been mistaken for har- 
dened culprits in the agonies of strangulation. On the reverse of 
this great effort of genius was painted a blue jug of foaming flip, 
beneath which were two tobacco-pipes displayed cross-bones fash- 
ion ; the name, in gold letters, of Solomon Spiggott, the landlord, 
and the following verse, which some, “‘ mute, inglorious Milton” 
had presented to the house in lieu of his score, and which Mrs. 
Spiggott declared was a “ mirrykle,” which undoubtedly it was 
if a miracle means anything very unnatural indeed : 

“<j sol spiggot do Live here 
i Sells Good brandy, Gin, And beer 
i Maid My sine A Little Wider 
to Let you Know i Sells Good cider.” 

“Now for the story, Mr. Spiggott,” I said, as that gentleman 
smacked his lips after tossing off a glass of the flip. 

“You must know, sir, to begin with, that the tower up yonder 
is called Cook’s Folly.” 


“ An odd name enough,” I remarked. “Pray, why did it receive 
such a one ?” 

“ Ah! that’s just it, sir,” he went on. “It is an odd name, but 
the reason of it is odder still. The story might be true, or some 
cunning chap might have made it up, but leastways, here it is. 

“A good many years ago, I’m sure I can’t tell exactly how 
many, but that’s neither here nor there, there lived in this neighbor- 
hood a rich gentleman named Cook—Squire Maurice Cook, as he 
was generally called in these parts. Although not over fifty years 
old, he had been married several times, but each of his wives had® 
died leaving him childless. You may be sure that was a great 
trouble to him, for he had no end of money, and who to leave it 
to when he died he didn’t know, for he had no near relations, and 
was of such retired habits that he neither received nor paid visits. 
Now, sir, I can understand somehow how he felt, for I’ve scraped 
up a few pounds myself, and certainly I should like some of my 
own fiesh and blood to leave it to, and bless God—” 

Here Mr. Spiggott abruptly broke off in his narrative, and 
looked archly at Mrs. Spiggott, who was leaning over the little 
half-door that separated the back parlor from our sitting-room. 
No sooner, however, did that lady hear the delicate allusion of her 
husband than she colored like a peony—told Mr. Spiggott that he 
“ ought to be ashamed of himself,” and then hurriedly retired into 
private life. Two or three minutes afterwards, as I glanced cas- 
ually through an uncurtained window, sure enough, I saw her 
busy as a bee working on a remarkably small which I 
fancied threw some light on Mr. Spiggott’s passing olson to the 
individual to whom he should like to bequeath his property. 

“Well, sir,” he went on, “after Squire Cook had been for 


years a widower, and for the third time, a very beautiful young lady .| 


came down to the Hartwells, close by, for the benefit of the waters, 
and so the Squire, who met her frequently walking in Nightingale 
Valley, fell desperately in love with her. She was more than 
twenty years younger than himself—but he was very rich, and had 
a fine estate, and she was very poor, and her face was her only 
fortune, as the milkmaid im the story says. After a time they 
married, and greatly to the joy of her husband, before twelve 
months had elapsed there was every prospoct of Mrs. Cook’s pre- 
senting her husband with that for which he had so long and so 
ardently wished—one who should inherit his name and wealth. 
“Squire Cook had always been of a superstitious turn of mind, 
and now he became more engaged with mysterious investigations 
than ever. He had a room fitted up im his house to which he al- 
lowed no one whatever to have access. This place he furnished 
and filled with all sorts of outlandish apparatus, such as globes, 


telescopes, crucibles, furnaces, and I know not what besides. 
There would he sit, moping over books with strange characters in 
them, from dawn until dark, and half the night he stared through 
telescopes at the moon and stars. As the time approached when 
his child was expected to be born, he became more and more anx- 
ious, and to the old nurse’s amazement he promised her a hand- 
some present if she would note exactly the instant of the little 
stranger’s appearance in the world, as it was a matter of utmost 
importance that he should know it, in order to cast its nativity ; 
and, moreover, he declared that if the child should be a boy he 
would have a fat ox roasted whole in his park, and present every 
man in the parish with a guinea and a gallon of strong beer. 
You may be sure that every one prayed for a boy; and as provi- 
dence would have it, a boy it was, and all I can say is, I hope, sir, 
that I may have the same luck.” 

“There, Sol, do hold your tongue, do,” called out Mrs. Spig- 
gott from her private retirement. 

At this, Mr. Spiggott archly winked at me, and significantly 
pointed his right fore-finger in the direction of the parlor, as though 
he had said, “ You see, sir, women will have their say; but she’s 
as pleased as I am for all that.” 

“ As I was saying, sir, it was a boy; and of all the boys that 
ever were born, there never had been heard tell of such a one as 
that. Now, poor folks’s babies are nothing but common little 
lumps of original sin, but this was a ready-made angel—none of 
your common crockery, but real porcelain, at least everybody said 
so, and of course what every one says must be true. All the wo- 
men in the neighborhood went wild about it, and from morning 
till night there was nothing but caudle-drinking, for there was not 
a lady of quality in the neighborhood who did not visit Mrs. 
Cook when she got well enough to sit up. They poked their fore- 
fingers into the infant’s chubby cheeks, admired its odd little legs, 
that kept jerking about as though it had swallowed quicksilver, 
praised its eyes, discovered impossible likenesses, rubbed its un- 
fortunate head with gin to keep it from catching cold, and tortured 
its intestines with every sort of physic, to which, like all sensible 
babies, itexhibited the greatest repugnance. In short, the baby was 
a sovereign for the time being, Mrs. Coosypegs, the nurse, being 
its prime minister, and everybody else, father and mother included, 
its abject subjects and adorers. It was remarked as a somewhat 
strange thing that in the midst of this general joy, he, who it 
might have been imagined would have shared the most in it, be- 
came, soon after the birth of his child, moody, irritable, and more 
than ever inclined to seek the solitude of his study. Occasionally, 
indeed, he took his child in his arms, but after playing with it for 
a little time, he would look with unutterable sadneés into its face, 
hastily place it in its nurse’s lap, and with a deep frown quit the 
room. And now, sir,” added Mr. Spiggott, “with your permis- 
sion I’ll fill the jug again.” 

That important operation having been performed, he imbibed a 
brimming ‘glassfull, took three or four whiffs at his pipe, then 
gravely laid it beside him in the chimney corner, and proceeded 
with his story. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE PROPHECY. 

“ A Grr, you know, sir,” said Mr. Spiggott, “is never so hap- 
py as when she is dressing and undressing her doll, or acting the 
part of a little mother to it. It seems to be a practice designed 
for them by Providence against the time when they come to have 
babies in reality. Well, Mrs. Cook completely made an idol of 
little Ernest, for so he was named, after a deceased brother of his 
father, and though her husband was perpetually warning her not 
to set her heart too much upon the child, every day but seemed to 
increase her devotion to him. And little wonder that it was so, 
for he grew and throve wonderfully, passing through all the usual 
diseases incident to infancy with scarcely any inconvenience. 

“As Mr. Cook became more and more engaged with his astro- 
nomical or astrological studies, it naturally followed that his 
mother was almost his sole companion. In her walks and rides 
through the beautiful scenery of Clifton he was never absent, and 
it was during one of the former that an adventure occurred des- 
tined to exert a remarkable influence on Ernest’s future fortunes. 

“In Leigh Woods, a beautiful and extensive belt of forest land 
which almost encircled the domain of Squire Cook, were very 
many charming walks, which afforded every variety of sylvan 
scenery. In one of the numerous glens and dells, named Night- 
ingale Valley, from the number of those birds who frequented it, 
Mrs, Cook especially delighted to stroll with her little boy, now 
just seven years of age. That part of the country was then so 
quiet and peaceable that she never dreamed of needing protection, 
only the wild deer sprang occasionally across the green-sward, or 
the hare rustled among the dead leaves of the last autumn. In 
these walks and talks it was her delight to watch the dawning in- 
telligence of the lad, and to afford him that culture which mothers 
know so well how to bestow. As yet, though his father was ten- 
derly attached to Ernest, he had not commenced his part of the 
work of education,—but in all possible ways Mr, Cook was pre- 
paring to act as a tutor, for he had secretly made up his mind never 
to allow his son and heir to receive instruction away from home. 
It was in vain that Mrs. Cook urged the beneficial influences of 4 
public school. For some reason, which he was ecithor unable or 
declined to state, the father rigidly adhered to his plan of home 
tuition. 

“One sunny evening in June, as mother and son were loitering 
in the Nightingale Valley, which I have alluded to, Mrs. Cook 
was startled by the sudden appearance of a gipsey woman, who, 
bursting through a light growth of underwood, confronted her in 
her path and boldly stood before her. Mrs, Cook instinctively 
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grasped her child’s hand more firmly, and for a few seconds the 
lady and gipsey eyed each other keenly, while the little boy clung 
to his mother’s robe, and trembled with fear. 

“ The gipsey was a splendid specimen of her singular race. In 
stature she was over the middle height, as erect as a palm tree, 
and in her motions as graceful also. Over her long, jet black 
hair, which fell in waves over her neck and shoulders, was fas- 
tened a scarlet hood, forming a rich contrast to their glossy luxu- 
riance. Eyes, dark as jet, flashed and glowed beneath superbly 
arched brows, and her nose had that slightly aquiline formation 
which give a characteristic of command to the whole face. Proud- 
ly curled the short upper lip, just disclosing teeth as white as the 
purest of pearls. The chin was finely chiselled, and the whole 
head set upon a neck as flexible and graceful as that of the giraffe. 
Arich, olive complexion bespoke the Moorish origin of the stran- 
ger, and a brilliantly colored shawl encircling the waist added to 
her somewhat oriental appearance. For a few minutes neither 
spoke. The lady was the first to break silence. 

««*Let me pass,’ she said, softly but decisively, as she attempt- 
ed to proceed, drawing her frightened child after her. 

“¢Will not the lovely lady first cross the palm of the poor 
gipsey ?’ asked the other, at the same time stretching out her hand. 

“¢ Away, woman!’ exclaimed Mrs. Cook, scornfully; ‘if you 
dare further obstruct my path, on my return to my home these 
woods shall be scoured and every one of your vagrant tribe be 
scattered with blood-hound and gun.’ 

“¢ Alas! for poor Zingaree!’ said the gipsey, mournfully ; and 
then suddenly snatching the hand of the child, she regarded his 
soft white palm with flashing eyes. But for a few moments she 
détained it, then letting it fall, she looked scornfully into the 
mother’s eyes, and exclaimed: ‘Yes, with hounds and arms you 
may drive away the Zingarees, but you cannot avoid coming dan- 
gers, lady. I have read the book of fate—would you know aught 
of the secrets which are written on its pages ?” 

“*Legible only to your eyes, you would have me believe,’ re- 
marked the lady, disdainfully. 

««« Even so,’ replied the gipsey, as she lifted her hand and point- 
ed to the stars. ‘Nor am I the only one who consults yonder 
eternal oracles. Your husband, he, too would fain read their 
records of the future; but poor is his skill when compared with 
that of the poor wandering Zingaree.’ 

“ Mrs. Cook knew well that her husband occupied much of his 
time in astrological speculations, but was not a little surprised that 
the gipsey also should be acquainted with the circumstance. The 
fact that she was so, somewhat staggered her, and she hastily 
asked to what coming dangers she had just now referred, at the 
same time slipping a gold piece into her hand. . 

« «Ts it to me or to my child? asked she, anxiously, after an 
interval of silence. 

“The gipsey glanced from one to the other, and in a low, thrill- 
ing voice, answered : 

“«To both!’ 

“¢ And the nature of it?’ almost gasped Mrs. Cook, whose 
anxiety respecting her child had overcome all her scruples respect- 
ing the fortune-teller. 

“That I can only foreshadow—not foretell. I warn, though I 
cannot prevent.’ 

_“©Warn—prevent! For the sake of Heaven, give me but some 
hint of aught dangerous to my child, and gold without stint shall 
be yours, of which this is but an earnest.’ And she now placed 


a broad piece in the brown hand of the singular being before her. 
“¢ Your hand, lady,’ and Mrs. Cook resigned her delicate palm 


to the sorceress. 

« Muttering some unintelligible words, she gazed at it long and 
anxiously, ever and anon indicating on it with her own forefinger 
various imaginary lines, circles and angles. At length, after a 
long pause, she thus spoke : 

“ «For thy son, lady, the perilous seven years of childhood are 
passed.’ 

“ «There needs no sorceress to tell me that,’ almost sneered 
the lady. 

“* But,’ continued the woodland sybil, scarcely heeding her, 
‘before seven years more shall have elapsed, a terrible and a 
heavy calamity shall befall him; and between his twentieth and 
twenty-first year his life will hang tremblingly for the balance of 
fate. Should he pass over his twenty-first birthday his life will be 
long, prosperous and happy.’ 

“The sorceress was turning away, when the lady caught her 
arm, and eagerly besought a reply to one other question. 

“*Name it,’ said the gipsey. 

“<«< Fyrom what quarter is this last peril to be expected? In 
mercy, speak, if in your bosom are any womanly sympathies—if 
you know aught of the earnestness and depth of a mother’s love.” 

“« From a quarter whence it is least expected your son may re- 
ceive a secret and a sadder blow, which it given will assuredly 
prove his destruction.’ 

“*« From an enemy ?’ was the next eager question. 

“«That I may not reveal. Farewell!’ And the gipsey plung- 
ing into the copse was seen no more.” 


CHAPTER III. 


THE FULFILMENT. 

“Bur the tower, Mr. Spiggott, the tower,” I just hinted to my 
landlord. “I want you to come to that, for you must know I am 
fond of legends connected with these particular structures. For 
instance, I was vastly interested in the mysterious round towers of 
Treland ; and then there was a tower on the Rhino in which the 
Wicked Bishop Hatto was eaten up alive by rats, and—.” 

* 


* 


“ T’m just coming to our tower, sir,” quietly remarked my host, 
“and you will see presently that all this time I have been, as it 
were, laying the foundation of it.” 

“Good,” said I. “‘ And Mrs. Spiggott, shall I trouble you to 
replenish the flip jug ?” 

And Mr. Spiggott, having, after his draught, taken a few more 
whiffs apparently for the purpose of arranging his ideas, proceeded 
as follows : 

“You may be certain that as soon as Mrs. Cook got home she 
made her husband acquainted with all that had transpired in 
Nightingale Valley. Instead of pooh, poohing it, as she expected, 
he lent a most attentive ear to her story, and at its conclusion 
remarked that it was very strange—very strange indeed. 

“«*T, too,’ he said, ‘had arrived at the conviction that great dan- 
gers threatened our dear son, but my astrological studies failed to 
indicate the precise period when they were to be expected. Tobe 
forewarned is to be forearmed, and we must not fling aside the 
gipsey’s prophecy as valueless.’ 

“ And Mr. Cook repaired to his study where for many a day 
afterwards he made all sorts of wonderful calculations—covered 
innumerable sheets of paper with crabbed diagrams—committed 
astrological burglaries in the “ houses ” of almost all the planets, 
and attended to scarcely any other than zodiacal business. But 
with all his drawings, he found himself at the end of several 
years as much in the dark as ever. But he was an enthusiast, 
and when once on his hobby it was next to impossible to get him 
off it. 

“ And so time passed on. Ernest Cook grew in stature and in 
knowledge, for his father had secured him the best of tutors at 
home. Six years had elapsed and the gipsey’s prophecy was al- 
most forgotten, when a terrible and unlooked-for calamity indeed 
befell him. This was the sudden and totally unexpected death of 
his mother—and a greater trouble he could scarcely have known. 
Thus was the first part of the gipsey’s prediction fulfilled, both 
as it regarded mother and son. Maurice Cook, as soon as he re- 
covered from the profound grief into which the catastrophe had 
plunged him, with renewed energy resumed his astrological studies 
in the wild hope of discovering and warding off the peril which 
threatened his son’s existence when his manhood should dawn. 
Besides this, he adopted the most stringent regulations with re- 
spect to young Ernest’s pursuits and companions—indeed, the 
poor youth was under as strict surveillance as though he had been 
a Spanish lady, who was never allowed to be out of the sight of 
her duenna, instead of the handsome, dashing, mettlesome young 
fellow that in reality he was. He was forbidden sailing in a boat 
or swimming lest he should be drowned ; he was not permitted to 
mount a horse lest he should be thrown. Shooting was especially 
forbidden, and in fact only one danger was overlooked,—he 
fell, neither into the water nor over a precipice, but what was much 
pleasanter, though almost as perilous, he fell desperately in love 
with the daughter of his tutor, who “ broke the fall” so adroitly 
that only his heart was affected thereby. That species of heart 
disease does not, however, often prove fatal, and so old Maurice 
Cook rather encouraged the evident fondness of the young people 
for each other than checked it, because,—short-sighted old gentle- 
man,—he thought the society of the charming little maiden would 
effectually prevent his son seeking other associations which might 
be dangerous or even fatal. ‘Ah!’ he would say to himself, ‘let 
Ernest but safely get over his twenty-first year and then, bidding 
farewell to his boyish attachment, he will, from the great lottery 
of society, infallibly draw a prize better suited to his means and 
position than the daughter of a poor tutor.’ 

“Four years passed by in this way, and at the end of that pe- 
riod Mr. Cook’s friends and neighbors were surprised greatly to 
find that he was building a tower on a high crag overlooking the 
Avon, the waters of the British Channel, and the distant moun- 
tains of North Wales. Although numberless questions were put 
to him, he failed to satisfy any one as to his object in building the 
tower in such an out of the way situation. Day by day it slowly 
rose, until at last it reached an elevation of nearly one hundred 
feet. It was completely isolated. There was one door at its base, 
and but one window near its summit. It was asserted that furni- 
ture was conveyed to the tower by night, and that the one cham- 
ber it contained was fitted up most luxuriously, but for whom and 
for what purpose nobody could with any approach to certainty 
conjecture, though many shrewd guesses were. made on the 
subject. 

“ Like every one else, young Ernest Cook was utterly ignorant 
of his father’s plans and purposes—in truth, he paid but little at- 
tention to the tower at all, so engaged was he in the pursuit of his 
darling Emily. In a little more than one year more, he thought, 
his forced constraint would be at an end, and then, careless of 
gipsey predictions, or indeed of anything else, the world which he 
panted to see would be no longer a sealed book, and Emily would 
be entirely his own. One evening, it was that immediately pre- 
ceding his twentieth birthday, Ernest received a summons from 
his father to accompany him on a walk to the tower. 

“<« And Emily—may she not go with us this lovely evening? 
She is all anxiety to see what mysteries you have shut up there.’ 

“Not so, my son. I have that to say which you alone must 
hear. Go and bid her adieu; but on no account let her leave the 
house to-night.’ 

“ Maurice Cook and his son went forth and speedily reached the 
foot of the tower. Taking from his pocket a key, the old gentle- 
man unlocked the massive door and entered, his son following. 
Slowly he led the way up the winding stairs, and when they en- 
tered the apartment above, young Cook burst into a paroxysm of 
delight at the scene which met his glance. 

“* And for whom may this charming little apartment be in- 
tended ? he asked, after he had minutely examined the books, 


pictures, statues, and the other curious articles of luxury and con- 
venience which were everywhere to be seen. 

“*For you, my dear son,’ was the reply. 

“« My dear, dear father, how kind, how good of you to prepare 
such a surprise against my birthday. But see ; in this alcove is a 
bed. Why, I declare, one could pass the night here, and fancy on 
looking from the window that the waking was in paradise !’ 

“* And now, Ernest, be seated, and listen attentively to what I 
have to say. You have ever been a good and obedient child, and 
I doubt not that you will never give me cause to say otherwise.’ 

“ Ernest assured his father that he should never find him fail 
in the fulfilment of any filial duty. The old man then tenderly 
laid his hands on his head, and to the utter consternation of the 
youth, said : 

“«¢ Ernest, for you I have built this tower—for you furnished 
this chamber—and I am now going to leave you in the sole pos- 
session of it. Here you will remain until you shall have passed 
over your twenty-first birthday. Already you know the prediction 
of the sorceress—a prediction which my astrological researches 
have amply corroborated. To guard against the possibility of 
your being destroyed by any secret or open foe, and to prevent any 
mischance befalling you, I have determined to make this tower 
your home for the next twelve months.’ 

“*O, say not so, father!’ almost groaned the agitated young 
man. ‘I never, never shall be able to survive such a long cap- 
tivity ;’ and he burst into a flood of passionate tears. 

“* But you will not be altogether lonely. Every morning and 
every evening will I repair to the foot of the tower; and Emily, 
too, I imagine, will be no infrequent visitor there also. See, in 
this basket you will daily draw up such provisions and other mat- 
ters as may be needful for you. So cautious shall I be that noth- 
ing hurtful may approach you, that the door below will be built 
up to-night. I know you will at first feel your confinement irk- 
some, but with books and study the season of danger will speedily 
pass away, and you yourself will not hail with more delight than 
your father the marning after you attain your twenty-first year. 
And now my son, farewell. Since this thing must happen for 
your good, bear it patiently, as it is the only means I can adopt in 
order to preserve you to be a solace in my declining years.’ 

“The young man bowed his head in silence; but not for one 
moment did he rebel against an arrangement which he felt was 
made from pure love to himself. Soon the old man’s step was 
heard descending the stone staircase. After a time, Ernest knew 
from peculiar sounds that masons were building up the doorway, 
and then resigning himself to what he could not avoid, he fell 
asleep, and woke not until the early sunbeams penetrated the one 
window of his lofty chamber. 

“ Day after day dragged slowly along with both father and son, 
who never failed, however, to see each other twice at least during 
the twenty-four hours. Every night and morning the basket de- 
scended and rose again, filled with food and wine, and at certain 
times, also, fagots of wood for firing were hoisted up the tower by 
means of the little windlass. Spite of the want of exercise, the 
young man’s health remained good; indeed, he suffered far less 
than his parent, who, as the day of his son’s liberation grew nearer 
and nearer, became anxious and irritable to a painful degree. At 
last, the evening before the twenty-first birthday arrived, and 
Maurice Cook and Emily stood at the bottom of the tower. 

“« To-morrow at daybreak, dear Ernest, all fear will be at an 
end. As soon as the sun rises, I will be here with workmen to 
break down the stony barrier which keeps you from my arms, and 
we will return to our home together. Thank God! there is noth- 
ing now to cause anxiety. But be careful, Ernest, be careful ; 
and as the night is chilly, I bethink me you had better draw up 
this last fagot which remains. Let down the rope and I will 
fasten it thereto.’ 

“Nay, indeed, my father,’ replied Ernest, ‘the thought of soon 
rejoining you will afford me sufficient warmth. I pray you go 
home, and I will be up with the dawn to escape from my cage.” 

“ But the old man was urgent, so after he had fustened the re- 
maining bundle of fagots to the cord, Ernest drew it up, and the 
window was closed for the last time. 

“ Scareely had the sun risen next morning over the fair woods 
of Leigh, when Maurice Cook, accompanied by workmen, repaired 
to the tower in order to liberate his son. The dreaded year of 
peril had passed away, and his heart beat lightly as he anticipated 
once more clasping his beloved child in his now aged arms. To 
his great surprise, however, he observed on drawing near the spot 
that the casement of Ernest’s room was still barred. He shouted 
aloud but received no reply, and at length, exhausted by his ef- 
forts, directed the masonry of the doorway to be broken down, 
which task was soon accomplished. But still the window re- 
mained closed, and an undefined tremor thrilled through the 
father’s heart as he commenced mounting the staircase. All was 
still as death, and when he arrived at the chamber door not a 
sound indicated wakefulmess or watchfulness within. He paused 
for a moment, a strange fear creeping over him. Then with one 
desperate effort he pushed the door open, and with a wild shriek 
sank on the ground insensible. For on the floor of his chamber 
lay, stark and cold, the body of his son, who but a few brief hours 
before he had left full of health and hope. Hearing his shriek, 
the workmen rushed up from below, and it was then discovered 
that both Ernest Cook and his father were numbered no longer | 
among the living, for the latter had died of a broken heart. 

“ In that very last bundle of fagots which the old man had in- 
sisted on his son’s drawing up, a viper had sought concealment. 
Warmed by the heat of the room, it had recovered from its tor- 
pidity and stung the unfortunate youth in the very last hour of his 
precautionary imprisonment, thus fulfilling the prophecy of the 
Gipsey of Nightingale Valley.” 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Though we have pre- 
viously given some 
views of this flourishing 
and interesting city, yet 
as there remained sever- 
al striking points for il- 
lustration, we have con- 
tinued the series in the 
t number. The 
wings were all made 
expressly for as, on the 
spot, by. Mr. Kilburn, 
and are as reliable for 
their accuracy as they 


are in 
effect. Our first view is 
of Clark Street Bridge, 
a very peculiar structure. 
This bridge swings ona 
ivot in the centre, and 
ike the Lake Street 
Bridge, seems to be con- 
stantly in motion from 
the immense amount of 
passing on the street 
and the river. Indeed 
if our artist had intro- 
duced all the craft that 
at times crowd this point, 
he would have produced 
a confused mass of ship- 
ping. This bridge is a 
highly ornamental strac- 
ture.—The second view 
is taken on Lake Street, 
one of the principal thor- 
oughfares and business 
streets of the city. It 
presents a splendid ar- 
ray of fine, substantial 
and elegant structures. 
The principal gone in our view is the ge Bank building, 
an imposing pile, very finely proportioned producing an im- 
pressive sodnonueel effect. The bustle and vitality of this street 
is wel] characterized and delineated.—The railroad station of the 
Illinois Central and Michigan Central Railroads is a spacious 
structure and a noble specimen of architecture. The north part, 
of which we present a view, is somewhat irregular in detail, but 
not the less striking in from that very circumstance. 
This immense building is situated on Water Street, and is the 
lagest building of the kind in the United States. It is five hun- 
dred and four feet long, and one hundred and sixty-six and a half 
feet in width. The principal building is eighty-four feet high, and 
the roof is a self-supporting arch of thirty-six feet rise. The ticket- 
office occupies a conspicuous place near the main entrance, and 
near the spacious and convenient ladies’ and gentlemen’s waiting- 
rooms. There are eight tracks laid within the building. As a 
whole it is a model railway station, being in every respect superior 
to any in the country.—Our last view presents one among the many 
grain houses of the city, belonging to the Chicago and Galena Rail- 
road. Its architectural appearance is quite unique, but well 
adapted to the purpose for which it was built. In the foreground 
is & primitive ferry-boat which was in use at the time our artist 
made his sketch.—Chicago has become the gtain-market 
in the world; the receipts for 1854 being 2,946,924 bushels of 
wheat, 6,745,588 of Indian corn, and 4,024,216 of oats, rye and 
barley ; total, 13,726,728 bushels. Chicago is undoubtedly des- 
tined to be the chief commercial emporium of the northwest, a 
distinction it will owe to its commanding position. It is is diffi- 
cult to believe that less than thirty years ago it was a mere trading- 
post amidst the wigwams of the red men. But in the history of 
our country, the marvels of fable are eclipsed by the marvels of 
reality. ‘The wilderness literally disappears before the coming 
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multitudes ; cities spring up as if by magic ; forests are obliterated 
as rapidly as if a whirlwind swept them from the face of the earth. 
The ingenuity and enterprise of man, aiding the bounties of Prov- 
idence, will raise this country to a height of splendor and pros- 
perity, the like of which the world never beheld before. 
> 
CIRCASSIAN SLAVES. 

Althoagh the slave trade has been nominally abolished in Tur- 
key, and the public mart formally closed to this traffic, yet the 
practice of buying and selling has not been, nor will it ever be 
altogether abandoned, because the slave constitutes an essential 
element in the composition of their domestic institutions. There 
are two kinds of servitude in every house ; one, the ordinary labor 
of domestic service ; the other that of personal attendance ; neither 
of which the free Mussulman women are willing to perform, be- 
cause they will thereby be more or less brought in contact with 


men, which is proscribed by the Koran. The slave service, there- | 
fore, becomes necessarily indispensable with the Mussulmans, | 
whose houses have hitherto been ‘supplied with Circassian and | 
Nubian slaves, the former being a species of ladies in waiting, and | 


the latter performing the menial services of the household. The 


average price of the slaves is, according to the tariff ai the custom- | 


house, $500 for the white, and $100 for the black. They bring 
these 
of the Circassian who are, however, brought into the country in 
childhood, and carefally educated and trained in accomplishments, 
attain so rare a style of beauty and delicacy of appearance that 
they are frequently sold for $6000 or $8000. Though the restric- 
tions upon the trade have forced Turkish families to employ Greek 
and Armenian women in their houses, yet there is always a demand 
for slaves. The Armenians having the same institution as the 
Mussulmans, viz., the harem, their maidens are prevented from 


prices when they arrive fresh from their native lands. Those | 


H 


to positions of compara- 
tive ease, will always he 


maids of honor or ladies be- 
stowed in marriage upon pashas and other dignitaries, who thus 
consider themselves in some sense allied to royalty. One of their 
number was a slave to Valide Sultan. was married to 


idea of ameliorating her condition ; 
her husband, she had a peti 
‘royal patroness, whereupon the valide summoned the husband, 
and reprimanded him in sach a manner that he became exas- 

, and having intoxicated himself with racky, or Turkish 


| wife, and was so much grieved by her death, that he ordered her 
apartments to be locked up, and that no one should enter them ; he 


_ ways locked up, that she one day found herself on an exploring 
expedition by means of the private staircase. Finding the door 
| open, she ventured to enter the apartment, when, lo! and behold ! 
| there was the awfal Mahmoud himself. He said—‘‘ How dare 
| you venture here—do you not know my express commands ?” 
| "The terrified girl fell at his majesty’s feet and craved pardon. 
_ She was so bewitching in this posture, that the sultan not only 

pardoned her, but invited her to mect him every day in the same 

place, till at last he ordered that the apartments should be appro- 
| priated to her, and she became the Fifth Kadun, and the mother 
| of the present sultan! It is the idea of such honors which induces 
| the Circassians to sell their daughters to Mussulmans.—Oscanyan. 
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ts entering any family as 
Bee. == SS standing the formal pro- 
hibition, is still contin- 
== E= = Top hane. Circassian 
=| in Turkey is not 
All child 
born from odaluks are 
| free, and they also render their mothers free; an odaluk may be 
sold alone, but never after she has become a mother. Besides the 
Me I the sultan’s yther-in-law, with the 
brandy, rushed into the harem, and plunged his dagger into the 
breast of the unfortunate wife. Sultan Mahmoud lost his favorite 
his lost favorite. There was a slave girl, fourteen or fifteen years 
| old, whose duty was to clean the bath belonging to these apart- 
ments. She was so curious to know why these rooms were al- 


HAVE A PURPOSE. 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, in 
his recent address on the oc- 
of his installation as 


calling ject in 
your main object , cling 
,a 
the faformetion you are else- 
where variously collecting. 
All men are not born wi 
genes, but every man can 
aire purpose, purpose 
is the backbone and marrow 
of genius; nay, I can scarce- 
ly distinguish one from the 
other. For what is genius? 
Is it not an impassioned pre- 
dilection for some definite art 
or study, to which the mind 
converges all its energies, 
each thought or image that is 
suggested by nature or learn- 
ing, solitude or converse, be- 
ing habitually and involunta- 
rily added to those ideas 
which are ever returning to 
the same central point, so that 
the mind is not less busily 
applying when it seems to be 
most released from appli- 
cation. That is genius and 
that is , the one makes 
the great artist or poet, the 
other the great man of action. 
And with purpose comes the 
grand secret of worldly suc- 
cess, which some men call 
will, but what I would rather 
call earnestness. If I were 
asked, from my experience of 
life, to say what attribute most 
impressed the minds of others 
or most commanded fortune, 
I should say earnestness. * * 
The earnest man wins way 
for himself, and earnestness 
and truth go together. Never 
affect to be other than you are 
—either richer or wiser. 
Never be ashamed to say, ‘I 
when say, ‘ 
do | Never 
to say, whether as applied to time or , ‘I cannot afford it,’ 
‘I cannot afford to waste an hour in the idleness to which you in- 
vite me—I cannot afford the guinea you ask me to throw away.’ 
Once establish yourself and your mode of life as what they cull 
are, and your foot is on solid ground, whether for the gradual step 
onward, or for the sudden spring over a precipice. From these 
maxims let me deduce to say ‘ No’ with decision ; 
‘Yes’ with caution—‘ No’ with decision whenever it resists temp- 
tation ; ‘ Yes’ with caution whenever it implies a promise. 
promise once given is a bond inviolable. A man is already of 
consequence in the world when it is known that we can implicitly 
rely upon him. I have frequently seen in life a person 
to a long list of applicants, for some important charge which lifts 
him at once into station and fortune, merely because he has this 
tation, that when he says he knows a thing he knows it, and 
w he says he will do a thing he will do it. Muse, gentlemen, 
over these maxims ; will find it easy enough to practise them, 
for when you have added them together the sum total looks very 
much like—a Scotchman.” 
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A DECLINING BRANCH OF COMMERCE, 

In one branch of industry foreign -— > is unmistakably 
distancing the makers of this country. e allude to the manu- 
facture of watches. The demand for these useful articles has 
enormously increased during the last ten years. That increased 
demand has been Vg met by foreign makers, and not by the 
trade of our country. It is calculated that during the year 1825, 
not more than 200,000 watches were made in this country, while 
we find that the yearly production in the district of Neufchatel 
alone is upwards of 1,500,000. Why is it that in this department 
we are not equal to foreign competition? Mr. John Bennett, of 

ide, who has been delivering some interesting lectures on 
“ Women and Watchwork,”’ tells us the reason, or rather the rea- 
sons, why. The success of the Swiss he attributes in the first place 
to the superiority of their art education, and in the second place to 
the emplo t of women in some descriptions of watch manu- 
facture. The prompter of the reform is anxious that our artizans 
should be imbued with a higher taste, and that the labor of women 
should be taken advantage of in those branches in which the females 


of Switzerland are ound to succeed so well. Of course any at- 
tempt to introduce female labor will meet with the opposition of 
the workmen, who would imagine that such a p ing would 
be taking the bread out of their mouths. As experience, however, 
has proved, in the introduction of machinery, that the apprehend- 
ed evil is a positive blessing to the working man, so would it be 
found in this case that the emplo t of females, far from injur 

ing the male operatives, would ultimately tend to their advan 

By cheapening the production, the demand for watches would in- 
crease. The work would be classified as it is in Switzerland, and 
those ions of it requiring the greater manual strength would 
be given to the males, while those in which delicacy of manipula- 
tion is desiderated could be given to females. He is of opinion that 
the amount of work required of the men would be more than it is 
now. We think he is right, for the more we bring any article of 
necessity down in price, the greater is the consumption. Watches 
are now a necessity, and there cannot be a doubt that the cheapen- 
ing of them would largely increase the demand, not only for home 
consumption, but for exportation.—Clerkenwell News. 
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IMPROMPTU ‘ 
Of Thanks to my Husband for his bountiful supply of Writing Material. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOIS. 


When Borean winds around our dwelling roar, 
And the sere leaf is fallen thick and fast, 

Th’ o’erwearied baskets pile their golden store, 
And thicker garments ward the searching blast, 

Ofttimes the game, the sprightly dance and song, 
Convivial meetings, or reunions planned— 

Disgust Old Winter, till he stays not long: 
And hearts twine summer in their golden band. 

But thou, my rural god, dost more than bring 
Thy share of blessings to our household tree ; 

While I, thine empress, can but tamely sing 
Poor sonnets for thy watchful care of me: 

*Mongst various accessories of pleasure, 

Thanks for those reams of paper—priceless treasure. 


» 
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HENRY THE FIRST, BEAUCLERCK. 


~~ 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


“ Henry, the youngest son of William the Great, was born in 
England the third year after his father’s arrival ; a child, even at 
that time fondly cherished by the joint good wishes of all, as being 
the only one of William’s sons born in royalty, and to whom the 
kingdom seemed to pertain. The early years of instruction he 
passed in the liberal arts, and so thoroughly imbibed the sweets of 
jearning, that no warlike commotions, no pressure of business, 
could ever erase them from his noble mind; although he never 
read much openly, nor displayed his learning, except sparingly. 
His learning, however, to speak the truth, though obtained by 
snatches, assisted him much in the science of governing; accord- 
ing to the saying of Plato, ‘Happy would be the commonwealth, 
if philosophers governed, or kings would be philosophers.’ ” 

Not slenderly tinctured by philosophy, then, by degrees, in pro- 
cess of time, he learned how to restrain his people with lenity ; 
nor did he ever suffer his soldiers to engage but where he saw a 
pressing emergency. In this manner, by learning, he trained his 
early years to the hope of a kingdom; and often in his father’s 
hearing made use of the proverb, that “an illiterate king is a 
crowned ass.” They relate, too, that his father, observing his 
disposition, never omitted any means of cherishing his lively pru- 
dence ; and that once, when he had been ill-used by one of his 
brothers, and was in tears, he spirited him up by saying, “‘ Weep 
not, my boy, you too will be a king.” 

It appears that he was knighted by his father’s own hand, at 
Westminster, during Pentecost, and then accompanied him to 
Normandy; where, as has been related, he alone of the brethren 
was present at the funeral of the great statesman and warrior, 
who, but for him, of all his conquests, would scarcely have had a 
grave. 

* Concerning this strange race of Normans, the brilliant and fan- 

ciful Michelet, who would be, perhaps, the best historian of early 
France, were he not too intensely a Frenchman of the old school, 
an English and German hater, to be trustworthy, has some re- 
marks worthy all consideration; not the less so that they throw 
much light on the character of the clerk-king—by no means, how- 
ever, monk-king—who is now under our consideration. “I have 
spoken elsewhere,” he says, “of the origin of the Normans. They 
were a mixed race, in whom the Neustrian predominated by far 
over the Scandinavian descent.” 

This opinion, by the way, is questionable and undoubtedly exag- 
gerated ; as is also the stress laid, a few paragraphs below, on the 
French titles of the Norman followers of the conqueror. Un- 
doubtedly the race was mixed; since the invading Norsemen 
brought few of their women with them, but took to themselves 
wives of the daughters of the land which they subdued. Still, the 
paternal element, the animus, the vigor, the education and the 
customs—as he subsequently admits, in regard to the fashion of 
their arms—were all Norse. Even to this day, Normandy betrays 
a large element, which is not French, and which has always dis- 
played an inclination to mingle with the Cymric element of the 
adjacent province of Brittany, the population of which was almost 
identical with that of Wales, the Brittany beyond the channel. 
In regard to their names, the first Norse invaders had each but 
one name, as Rou, translated into French, Rollo, Odo, and other 
such, often qualified by some by-name, derived from a personal 
peculiarity, an accident of dress, or a trait of character—a 
Norman peculiarity which continued long after they had become 
Christianized,.and taken to themselves territories and territorial 
denominations ! 

The French games to which he points so complacently as show- 
ing the Neustrian element in the Norman race, shows only that, 
having torn-the lands and cities from the Neustrian owners, the 

se victors added to their own rude names, the title of the de- 
mesnes they had seized, with an intervening “of,” proving the 
title to be distinctive only, as Odo of Bayeux, William of Nor- 
mandy. The very Norman kings of England had, until the 
second century of the conquest, no surname; and the first they 
assumed, Plantagenet, was but a by-name, from the flower worn 
in their caps, the Planta genista, or broom plant, assumed as a 
token of humility by the proudest and most fiery race in Chris- 
tendom. - 

“Undoubtedly,” proceeds our author, “as seen on the Bayeux 
tapestry, with their scale-armor, peaked casques and nose-pieces, 
one would be tempted to believe these iron fish the pure and law- 


ful descendants of the old pirates of the north. However, they 
spoke French from the third generation, at which period not one 
among them understood Danish. ‘They were obliged to send their 
children to learn it of the Saxons of Bayeux. The names of 
William the Bastard’s followers are purely French. ‘The con- 
querors of England,’ says Ingulphus, ‘abhorred the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue.’ Their predilections lay towards Roman and ecclesiasti- 
cal civilization. We discern in them, as early as the tenth and 
eleventh century, the character, composed of scribe and legist, 
which has rendered their name proverbial in Europe. The fa- 
mous Lanfranc, who raised the school of Bec to such celebrity, 
before he passed the strait with William and became in some sort 
the pope of England, was an Italian legist. A compound of 
audacity and stratagem, conquerors and chicaners, like the ancient 
Romans, scribes and knights, shaven like the priests, and good 
friends of the priests, at the beginning at least, they made their 
fortune by the church, and despite the church. They made it by 
the lance, and by the lance of Judas, too,as Dante says. The hero 
of their race is Robert l’Avise—Guiscard—the Wise.” 

This is in the main a true picture of the race—and of the royal 
race, more especially, all of whom, with one or two rare excep- 
tions, such as John, Henry IIIL., Edward II., and Richard III., 
who were accidental anomalies, naturally defective, were both 
brave and wise—wise, I mean, with the wisdom of the children of 
darkness; a wisdom, which in the Norman kings was a mixture 
of keen sagacity and deep craft, not untinctured with a dark hue 
of treachery. 

In some the warrior, in some the scribe, in not one did the 
monk prevail. So long as they could use the monks, they were 
friends of them; but they never suffered the monks to use them, 
nor ever to interfere much with their vicious pleasures. Becket 
learned, when it was too late, that the edge of the knight’s sword 
was too keen for the bishop’s crozier. Priestcraft and popery 
never had much hold on the island soil; nor did interdiction or 
excommunication ever produce there the terror or the terrific 
results which it did on the adjoining continent. 

Of the scribe-kings of England, Henry the First may be con- 
sidered the first example; as of the monk-king, Edward, the last 
Saxon monarch, was the last dreary instance; for William the 
Conqueror, though largely imbued with the spirit of chicane, and 
as crafty as the craftiest, had far more in him of the warrior, and 
preferred ever to win by the hawberk and the lance, rather than 
by the ink-horn and quill; although doomsday book and sixty 
thousand knight fees made out of Saxon freeholds by one dash 
of his pen, showed what he could do when he turned his mind that 
way. 

Rufus, also, although of the soldier, the hunter, and the reveller 
type, in the main, was not altogether impotent in the clerk depart- 
ment; as he showed when he raised an army of twenty thousand 
men, made them buy their discharges at the then enormous sum 
of ten shillings each man, and suppressed the rebellion, to meet 
which he had levied the men, at half the cost of a campaign; and 
again, when he took Normandy in pawn from his brother Robert 
for the sum of ten thousand marks, about the one-hundredth part 
of its value, raising the money with which to make the loan, by 
the easy device of stripping the shrines and altars of their gold 
and chalices. 

Robert was the true type of the soldier-king, and the being so, 
though it kept him ever the favorite and chosen candidate of both 
the military and the priestly nobles, effectually prevented him 
from ever being a king at all. He sold his dukedom for ten 
thousand marks, in order to fit out a crusade against the Saracens 
in the Holy Land, performed feats of soldiership and courage never 
excelled and equalled only by those of Coeur de Lion; and, when 
he was offered, as his guerdon fairly won, the crown of Jerusalem, 
refused it because he could not be at the trouble of being king. 
Having received as his wife’s dowry from her father, William of 
Conversano, a vast sum whereby to reclaim his duchy, he spent it 
in a few days in largesses to parasites and buffoons, and returned 
home powerless and penniless. 

In the meantime, Henry, the clerk-king, had succeeded easily 
and quietly to the crown on the decease of William the Red. He 
had at once suppressed all the riot and debauchery of the court; 
put an end to all pillage and extortion; relaxed the extreme 
cruelty of the forest laws ; annulled the illegal ordinances of his 
brother and his tool, Ranulf; remitted the taxes; released the 
prisoners ; banished the flagitious from the vicinity of his palace ; 
re-established the revenues of the land; and sct himself to govern 
in earnest for the good of his people at large. ’ 

Therefore the nobles and knights, almost to a man, deserted 
him, when Robert returned and claimed the kingdom as his right; 
and all the Norman priesthood. For in England, the Normans 
had already fallen away much from the temperance and sobriety 
of their original habits, and subsided into the debauchery of the 
Saxons, mixed with a cruel licentiousness of their own, indulged 
at the expense of the conquered race. tes 

Henry had married Matilda, the grand-niece of Edward the 
Confessor, a woman of character and virtuc, and enforced the 
strictest decency and sobriety in his realm—whereupon they chris- 
tened him Godric and her Godiva, in contempt for an order of 
things which they regarded as God-government, for such is the 
interpretation of Godric, and deserted in a body to his brother 
Robert. 

Anselm, however, the primate, the Saxon bishops, and all the 
English, on whose fidelity he threw himself, stood staunchly to 
him. He raised a competent force, drilled his Saxon infantry with 
pike and shield, until he believed them capable of withstanding the 
thundering charge of the barbed Norman horse, and took the field 
to resist his brother, in defence of his crown. 


Bat he had no thought of risking the chances of a field; 60, 


calling to his aid his clerk-craft, he bought-off Robert’s claim by a 
promise of a pension of three thousand marks, on which the lux- 
urious and careless soldier thought to pass years of idle enjoy- 
ment. Nota mark of it was ever paid. The very next year, he 
cheerfully surrendered it, at the request of his brother’s queen, 
because she asked him for it. 

This settled the question as regarded England ; although, for a 
few years, turbulence and disaffection among many of his nobles, 
and the continued rebellions and risings of the Welch, kept him 
constantly at work with both head and hand, acting now the part 
of a knight, now that of a clerk ; and it were difficult to say which 
with the most effect. With rare policy he bridled the rebellious 
Welch by the establishment of Flemish colonies, half military, half 
manufacturing, in Cheshire and Lancashire—the germs of the vast 
manufacturing and commercial wealth and enterprise of these 
regions at the present time. With equal courage and talent he 
put down the traitors, enforced the laws, established firm and con- 
stant order throughout England, which he thus made for the 
first time to wear the aspect of a regular and homogeneous gov- 
ernment. 

At first, he was severe in the infliction of punishment—but pun- 
ishments were severe and cruel in those days, and, it may be, 
necessarily so. In the early years of his reign, mutilations were 
common, and the cutting off of hands and feet not an uusual 
penalty for the higher crimes. ° 

It is to his credit, and goes to establish the necessity of the early 
rigor, as well as to prove the lenient and progressive character of 
his government, that in latter years, as his power became settled, 
as the realm gained tranquillity and order, and as crime decreased, 
he diminished the severity of his enactments, and substituted fine 
and imprisonment for mutilation and death. 

Soon afterwards, loud cries and complaints from Normandy, 
which was still in pawn to the English crown, reached Henry’s 
ears. Frightfully misgoverned by Robert, who, become utterly 
careless, imbecile and impotent to govern, gave himself up entirely 
to luxury, and was alternately the slave of his favorites, his monks, 
his enemies, any one, in a word, who chose to govern him, resign- 
ing his subjects to every species of extortion, cruelty and oppres- 
sion,—the province cried aloud to the kingdom for aid. 

The aid was given, some say, reluctantly by Henry, who was 
unwilling to deprive his brother of his patrimony. Others say, 
eagerly, as by one who but watched and seized the occasion which 
he had long coveted. The struggle was bloody but brief. Henry 
lost some of his bravest barons and best adherents ; but he con- 
quered all his opponents, and exacted bloody retribution. 

It is the darkest spot on his character, that he held his conquered 
brother a lifelong prisoner in a fortress donjon, with none but 
sensual gratifications; for of mental pleasure he was incapable. 
He was not in chains, nor really in prison—in the loathsome and 
abject sense of the term—but he was detained a whole, long life- 
time, in a building which he was not suffered to leave, though pro- 
vided with means of amusement consistent with his safekeeping. 

It was a hard and cruel fate for the bold, dashing, riotous cru- 
sader; a cruel doom to have been inflicted by a brother on a 
brother—but in that hard age, when men in similar positions were 
blinded and emasculated, it seems to have been regarded as a mild 
one. Certainly Robert was unfit to govern, possibly he was not 
fit to be trusted at large, with a due regard to the safety and peace 
of the kingdom. If it were not a crime and a stain on Henry’s 
character so to confine him, at least the necessity was a misfortune. 

A greater misfortune yet awaited him. He had two children 
by his wife, Matilda, besides many others illegitimate ; a son Wil- 
liam, a youth of rare promise, whom he idolized—a daughter 
Matilda, married to the greatest potentate of the day, the emperor 
of Germany. 

Father and son were at Barfleur in Normandy, where they had 
been celebrating the young man’s betrothal to the daughter of 
Foulke, Earl of Anjou. The day had been all festivity and joy ; 
at nightfall they set sail for England; the king an hour or.two in 
advance, in the royal galley; the boy to follow in a splendidly 
equipped vessel, /a blanche navire, fitted on purpose for that gay oc- 
casion, and manned with the flower of England’s and Normandy’s 
young nobility. 

Almost in sight of the father’s galley, she ran upon a rock, off 
the raz de gat, and went down in deep water. The prince was got 
into the pinnace, and might have been saved ; but he ordered the 
crew to put back, in order to save his natural sister, the Countess 
de la Perche, when the frail boat was submerged by the drowning 
wretches, and all were lost. William Fitz-Adhelm, the captain, 
who might have been saved on a floating spar which he had 
gained, drowned himself, rather than survive his trust and face 
his bereaved monarch. Only a butcher of Boulogne and Bertrand 
Count de |’ Aigle survived to tell the tale. 


Henry lived years, he prospered, he throve in policy, in con- 
sideration, in wealth, in greatness. He was the mightiest and the 
most highly reputed, as he was the wisest king in Europe. But 
he had no more sons. His heart was in the deep, deep sea, with 
him that he had lost. It is an authenticated fact, that he never 
smiled again. 

When the emperor died, he recalled his daughter to her native 
land, and declared her his heiress Dying, the first English-born 
Norman king of England, out of his realm, he was entombed at 
Rouen ; and scarcely was he in his grave, before his daughter was 
robbed of her inheritance by Stephen, Count of Blois. She 
struggled for her birthright with a courage worthy of her race, and 


if she might not recover it for herself, she regained it for ber son. 
Henry was not @ great man, but, for his time, he was a good 
man, He was a great king, because he was a good king, which is 
the greatest. England, which has had as few bad kings as any 
other kingdom, perhaps the world itsclf, has had few greater. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE STORM-SPIRIT. 


BY JAMES FRANELIN FITTS. 


Thou with the glaring eye, 
Unseen, terrific form, 
Spirit of wintry storm, 
Say, whither dost thou fly? 
Dweller of mountain caves, with winter’s breath 
Dost thou not come, and with him die his death? 


Thou hast despair’s deep tone, 
Sweeping the leaden sky: 
Ho! come to me not nigh! 
Thou fright’st me with thy moan. 
Call off thy winds—seek now thy mountain home ; 
My casement’s shut: to me thou shalt not come. 


Dire enemy to man, 
Eneas felt thy power, 
When, in a dismal hour, 
Thou overwhelm’dst his clan. 
Notus and Eurus, servitors of thine, 
Enraged old Neptune, moved by power divine. 


A demon thou must be: 
Good deeds are all unknown 
To thee; thou mak’st earth groan, 
And mov’st the mighty sea. 
Man’s works to thee are naught—thou com’st in gloom, 
And fabrics fall as at the voice of doom. 


Yet, in His mighty hand 
Whose footstool is the earth, 
Who gave to thee thy birth, 
Thou and thy ruffian band. 
Are powerless. He speaks the potent word, 
And lo! thy dismal notes are all unheard. 


Then exercise thy rage! 
Show thy destructive hand, 
Sweep over every land, 
Warfare with nature wage! 
We know thy mighty power, thy purpose fell ; 
Storm demon! evil spirit, fare thee well! 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE EMPEROR’S DREAM. 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


Every one has heard the story of the “ Children in the Wood ”— 
how the father of the now immortal “ Babes” died, leaving them 
to the care of a wicked uncle ; how that treacherous guardian com- 
mitted them to the care of two robbers ; how the heart of one of 
these robbers became softened by their innocent prattle ; how they 
fought, one killing the other; how the children, when deserted by 
the survivor, “wandered up and down,” picking blackberries, and 
longing for the return of the robber; and how they died clasped 
in each other’s arm, and were covered with leaves by little Robin 
Redbreast, who ever since has been an almost revered bird. 

Some years ago, when travelling in Germany, I was forcibly 
reminded of this good old story, by one of the incidents in a legend 
connected with the beautiful cathedral in the old town of Speyer— 
I mean that part of the English tale in which the hesitation of the 
robber to shed the children’s blood, is set forth. I will relate the 
German story as it was told to me by the chapel-master of the 
cathedral, and one in which the possible and improbable are 
equally blended in a manner we do not often meet with. It is, in 
fact, a veritable romance of history. 

Conrad, the second emperor of Germany, was one of those 
terrible tyrants on a small scale, who, at the head of their bands 
of bold barons, rode roughshod over the rights and liberties of 
their subjects. Such sovereigns were common enough in that 
country some hundreds of years ago, and were as much objects of 
awe and dread then, as the paltry princes of the same land are of 
ridicule and contempt now. In the matter of rapacity, however 
much the manner of displaying it may be altered, much the same 
state of things exists in modern, as in ancient days; for the grim 
baron robbed his retainers without scruple then, and the grand 
duke derives his revenues from the gaming-tables now. 

The Emperor Conrad had among the officers of his court, a no- 
bleman named Count Coln, who on some occasion or other—no 
matter what—had the misfortune to fall under his high and mighty 
displeasure. As it was quite certain that if he remained at court, 
his head would take leave of his shoulders, or that he would be 
precipitated entire into one of those terrible aubliettes which are to 
this day to be seen among the ruins of almost every old German 
castle, Count Coln fled from the capital, and, with his young wife, 
concealed himself in a wretched hut in the recesses of the Black 
Forest, where they dragged out a miserable existence, their sole 
consolation being the real love which they felt for each other, and 
which adversity had not power to destroy. 

Now it happened that the emperor, who was remarkably fond 
of hunting, in one of his excursions, got detached from the main 
body of his party, and with only a few attendants, sought to find 
a shelter for the night. By the merest accident, in the world, he 
chanced to discover the hut of Count Coln, who happened to be 
away at the time, As the emperor fortunately did not know the 
countess personally, he was of course ignorant of the former posi- 
tion of his poor-looking hostess, when he demanded her hospitality. 

That very night, as the emperor lay on his rude pillow, there 
appeared to him as in a dream, an old man of venerable appearance, 
who uttered these words : 

“ This night thy hostess will give birth to a son who shall become 
thy son-in-law and successor.” 


Conrad, however, again fell asleep, and forgot all about his 
dream and the prophecy, until the following morning, when one 
of his attendants entered his chamber and told him that during the 
night the inhabitants of the house had been increased by the ad- 
vent of a little son. The emperor was exceedingly superstitious, 
and fearful that his dynasty might be ebliterated, he determined, 
unlikely as it seemed that a poor peasant’s child should succeed 
to his throne and dignities, to make assurance doubly sure by 
destroying the infant at once. 

Accordingly he summoned two of his retinue, and having en- 
joined them to the strictest secrecy, revealed to them his diabolical 
plot. This was, to steal the child from the countess’s chamber, 
carry it away into the forest and marder it. Stimulated by the 
promise of immense rewards, these wretches, after some hesitation, 
consented to perform the atrocious deed. 

Conrad was as crafty as he was cruel, and that no imposition 
might be practised upon him, he stipulated that before the prom- 
ised rewards were paid, the assassins should produce the child’s 
heart, as proof of the accomplishment of the deed. This they 
agreed to do, and departed on their wicked mission. 

Having managed to pour a strong narcotic secretly into the 
broth of the countess, they succeeded, during the deep sleep which 
followed, in stealing the child from her side. Wrapping the little 
fellow in a cloak, they left the hut, but before going into the forest, 
sat down at the foot of a tree close by, to refresh themselves with 
a flask of the red wine of Hungary. 

While they were so employed, the cloak became disarranged by 
the struggles of the awakening infant. Its remarkable beauty 
immediately attracted the attention of one of them, and when the 
babe opened its little blue eyes, the man was so touched that his 
heart failed him, and he vowed that he could not perform the san- 
guinary orders of Conrad. His more savage companion vainly 
strove to reason him out of his qualms of conscience, and at length 
they both agreed to deceive the emperor and spare the child. 


Unwittingly, Conrad had himself furnished the means of decep- 
tion. At the door of the hut had been thrown, the previous 
morning, a quantity of game, among which was a very young 
fawn, which had been slain by one of his own imperial arrows. 
The attendants took from the body of this animal its heart, and 
exhibited it to the emperor as that of the child, which, in fact, they 
had left sleeping under the tree. The monarch, being more of a 
monster than anatomist, did not discover the cheat, and duly 
rewarded the supposed murderers. 


The child had not long been exposed to the mercy of the ele- 
ments, and the rapacity of wolves and wild boars, which abounded 
in that region, when Herman, Duke of Suabia, chanced, with a 
long train of attendants, to pass by and discover it. Attracted by 
the singular beauty of the infant son of Count Coln, he directed it 
to be taken care of, and at once adopted it as his own. It was 
carried to his castle, treated with the utmost tenderness, and every 
day the boy became dearer to his preserver and protector. In 
course of a few years, he grew up a handsome, frank-hearted, in- 
telligent lad, the favorite of all who knew him, and the pet of the 
duke, who denied him nothing. 

When the young count was eighteen years of age, the Emperor 
Conrad, in the course of a tour through his kingdom, paid a visit 
to Duke Herman at Suabia, and was so greatly struck with the 
appearance of the youth, that he took the first opportunity of 
questioning Herman concerning him, and of ascertaining how he 
came in possession of him. The duke candidly related the story, 
and the emperor at once suspected, on comparing dates, that this 
was no other than the child alluded to in the prophecy while he 
slept in the hut in the Black Forest. Concealing his surmises, 


however, he pretended to take uncommon interest in the fortunes 


of the lad, and after much persuasion, induced the duke to transfer 
him to his service as page—a position which was at that day very 
often the stepping-stone to future greatness. 

Away went the young count with the emperor, at the termina- 
tion of the visit. As soon as Conrad arrived at his palace, he 
sent for the two attendants to whom he had committed the child, 
eighteen years before, and at once charged them with having 
practised a fraud upon him. Terrified by threats of being put to 
the torture, they confessed ; but on condition of their keeping the 
matter secret, they were dismissed from his presence with a mere 
rebuke. 

Determined to avoid the threatened calamity,.Conrad now em- 
ployed all his time in devising the best means of ridding himself 
of the lad without attracting suspicion of foul play on his own 
part. In the meantime he treated the young count with great ap- 
parent kindness, so as to throw him completely off his guard ; 
and, to publicly show his regard, he one day informed him that he 
should have the honor of being the bearer of a special and very 
important despatch to his empress at Aix la Chapelle. 

The despatch was prepared, sealed with the imperial arms, and 
committed to the charge of the young page, who was directed to 
spare neither whip nor spur, and to deliver it into the empress’s own 
hands. Poor youth! little dreamed he that he was the bearer of 
his own death-warrant,—for the sole contents of the despatch were 
the following words : 


“To tue Empress,—aAs you set a value on your own life, see 

that the bearer of this be secretly and speedily eer > 
‘ONRAD.” 

For several days the messenger travelled with all speed, until 
he arrived at the city of Speyer, where, in order to rest himself 
and horse, he lodged for a night at the dean’s house. This rever- 
end official was greatly delighted with the young gentleman, who, 
on his part, was not a little annoyed by the inquisitiveness of his 
host. The dean, for some reason or other, was excessively desir- 
ous to know what the contents of the despatch were; but as the 
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young man, not being himself acquainted with them, could not 
divulge them, he was compelled to resert to artifice to satisfy his 
desire. 

That night, when the tired messenger was fast asleep, the dean 
stole softly into his chamber and took the packet from the pocket 
of his travelling dress. Carefully opening it so as not to break 
the seal, he read the contents. The good man was aghast with 
terror, and at once determined if possible to secure his guest from 
so terrible a fate. To accomplish this, he took another piece of 
parchment, and in a hand-writing as much like the emperor’s as 
he could make it, wrote the following : 


“To tHe Empress,—As you value your life, see that the 

bearer of this is secretly and speedily married to our daughter. 
Conrap.” 

The dean then re-sealed the letter, placed it in the messenger’s 
pocket, and the next morning the youth proceeded to Aix la 
Chapelle, and delivered it in person to the empress. Her majesty 
did not dare disobey the commands of her lord—and the daughter, 
when she saw the handsome young page, did not feel inclined to ; 
so the archbishop was at once sent for, and young Count Coln 
was metamorphosed, much to his own astonishment, into a 
married man. 

As soon as the emperor learned that his menial had wedded his 
daughter, he was greatly irritated and dismayed ; bat when it was 
told him that the young man was no peasant, but the first son of 
Count Coln, he forgave and restored the latter, and raised his 
son-in-law to be co-regent of the government—thus fulfilling the 
prophecy. 

Out of gratitude to the dean, who had prevented him from 
spilling innocent blood, he made him chancellor, and founded the 
imperial vault in the minster of the magnificent cathedral of 
Speyer, over the door of which, to this day, is a tablet recording 
the fact of its being designed as the burial place of himself and all 
of his family who might die on the western side of the Alps. 
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CURIOUS FACTS. 


Serpents are said to obey the voice of their master. The tram- 

ter-bird of America, follows its owner like a spaniel, and the 
Jacana acts asa guard to poultry, protecting them in the field all 
day from birds of prey, and escorting them home af night. In the 
Shetland Isles there is a gull which defends the flock from eagles ; 
it is therefore regarded as the privileged bird. The chamois, 
bounding over the mountain, are indebted to their safety in no 
small degree, to a species of pheasants. The bird acts as the sen- 
tinel; for as soon as it gets sight of a man, it whistles, upon hear- 
ing which, the chamois, knowing the hunters to be near, sets off 
at full speed. The artifices which patridges and plovers employ 
to delude their enemies from the nest of their young, may be re- 
ferred to as a case in point, as well as the adroit contrivance of the 
hind, for the preservation of her young; for when she hears the 
sound of dogs, she puts herself in the way of the hunter, and starts 
in a direction to draw them away from her fawns. Instances of 
the effect of grief upon animals, are no less remarkable. The 
writer already cited says—“ I knew a dog that died of sorrow at 
the loss of his master ; and a bulfinch that abstained from singing 
ten entire months, on account of the absence of its mistress. On 
her return it immediately resumed its song.” Lord Kaimes re- 
lates an instance of a canary, which, while singing to a mate, 
hatching her eggs in a cage, fell dead; the female left the nest, 
and finding him dead, rejected all food, and died by his side — 
Notes and Queries. 
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LIVING WITHIN ONE’S MEANS. 


We are beginning to hear again the cry of “‘ hard times,” “aw- 
ful hard times.” ‘There is more truth than fiction in the cry, all 
will admit. How can the “times” be made easier? How can 
the intense “hardness” be taken out of them? There is one 
sovereign remedy,—as a general thing it is a cure-all. Let every 
one live within his or her means. Cut off your luxuries. If your 
income is four or five hundred dollars, conform yourself to your 
circumstances. Don’t let your manner of living be as expensive 
as if your income was one thousand dollars. Let your rents, your 
dress, your food, your pleasures, be curtailed. There is no hon- 
esty in living beyond your means. If it costs you one thousand 
dollars to live, when your means are only five hundred, the excess 
is sponged out of those who give you credit. There is no policy 
in thus living beyond your means. For your credit will soon be 
exhausted, and you will then have “a hard road to travel.” But 
extravagance in living is not the only cause of “hard times.” The 
abuse of the credit system is another cause. Too many are allured 
by it to desert the farm for the store, and employments and busi- 
ness that are already over-crowded. Theye are too many con- 
sumers and not enough producers,—too many go-betweens in 
business. There is too great a rush from the country to the large 
city,—too great a desire to gain a livelihood by any other process 
than that entailed upon us by the primeval curse,—“ the sweat of 
the brow.”—Nashua Gazette. 


DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


0G There are one hundred pages of reading matter in each number of 
Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. 

7 Two pages of finely executed, original humorous illustrations also em- 
bellish each number. 

0G Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for the un 
precedented price of one dollar! 

(> It is just such a work as any father, brother, or friend, would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(CP Im all respects it is fresh, original, and what it purports to be, the 
cheapest magazine in the world. 

\G™ It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sixteen years experience 
on the Boston press. 

0 Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, miscellany, 
wit and humor. 

0G Each number contains original articles from more than twenty regular 
contributors. 

| a = but two years, it has reached the extraordinary cir- 
culation of 73,200 copies! 

0C™ Auy person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, shall receive 
the ne for one year; or any person sending us eight subscribers and 
eight dollars, at one tine, shall receive the ninth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Maas. 
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LIEUT. GEORGE H. PREBLE, U. 8. N. 

The accompanying portrait was drawn y for us by 
Mr. Barry from a by Messrs. , Silsbee 
likeness. 
who was 
Brigadier-General Preble, was born in Portland, Maine. 


bookstore at the age of fourteen, but obtained a midship- 
man’s warrant in 1835, and sailed from New York on his 
first cruise, in the frigate United States, in the spring of the 
: following year. After visiting Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Alex- 
andria, Tyre, Sidon, and other noted places, he came back 
in the ship, in November, 1838. He served on board the 
Warren on the West India Station. Returning, he joined 
the naval school at Annapolis, subsequently passed his ex- 
amination, and was sent on the Florida expedition under 
Lieut. McLaughlin, and did good service. After a "8 
arduous service as an acting lieutenant along the Florida 
shores and keys, and in the everglades, hunting Indians, he 
returned to Norfolk with the squadron, crippled and an in- 
valid from the exposure he had been subjected to. He ar- 
rived home just in time to watch his father’s death-bed, and 
after a few weeks’ rest, still lame, was ordered to the receiv- 
ing ship Ohio at Boston, where he continued through the 
winter and until the May following, when he was appointed 
acting master to the U. S. sloop St. Louis, now equip 
and ready for sea at Norfolk. He sailed in her for the 
Indies—was appointed an acting lieutenant on board soon 
after she left the United States, and remained in her through 
1843 and 1844, and until her retarn to Norfolk in Sept., 1845. 
Lieut. Preble was in China during the negotiation of Mr. 
Cushing’s treaty with China, and at that interesting time 
was sent to Canton in charge of a party of marines for the 
protection of the American Consulate and residents, during 
some local disturbances. This was the first American 
armed force ever landed in China, and for the promptness 
with which it was despatched at such a delicate time, Capt. 
Tilton received a handsome service of plate from the mer- 
chants of Canton. At New Zealand, the St. Louis in 1845 
performed good service. On the return of the St. Louis to 
the United States, Lieut. Preble was married, in November, 
1845; but in the following spring, when war with Mexico 


was declared, he was ordered to join the schooner Petrel as acting 
master, at New York. The Petrel was asmall gun boat purchased 
for the war. In her he proceeded to the seat of war in the Gulf 
of Mexico, where he was actively employed in the squadron under 
Commodores Conner and Perry. He was present at the surren- 
der of Alvarado, Laguna, Tampico, and at the bombardment 
and capitulation ot Vera Cruz and the fortress of San Juan de 
Ulloa. After the fall of Vera Cruz, his health being impaired by 


} 


{ 


LIEUTENANT GEORGE H. PREBLE, U. 8. N. 


the climate and harassing nature of the service ot blockading in 
so small and contracted a vessel as the Petrel, he returned home 


in the 
return 


Ohio ship-of-the-line, an invalid He was soon after his 
promoted “a ter in the line of promotion,” and in 


February, 1848, received a commission as a lieutenant, and at the 
same time orders to the United States ship Saratoga; and returned 
in her to the gulf before the final declaration of peace, and wit- 
nessed the reembarkation of our troops on their return from 


ted by the j 
Mississippi River to Ohio, and having partially recovered, 
he was adored to tho Unked States Coie 


various surveys of bays and harbors, and improved the navi- 
gation of the Yang-tse-King, by placing a lighthouse, buoys 
and marks, and furnishing full and complete sailing direc- 
tions for the navigation to ee wae of immense 
importance to the commercial w 


unders and a brass howitzer or field carriage, emplo 
of Americans at Canton during the 
turbed state of the country consequent the rebellion. 
On relinquishing the command, he went to Shanghai in the 

onian, and on board steamer Confucius, with thirty men 
from the Macedonian, assisted in the safe convoy of 270 Chi- 
nese timber junks from Chowfoo to Ningpo, incidentally de- 
stroying five pirate boats on the route. He returned in the 
Macedonian in August, and has recently been appointed 
Lighthouse Inspector of the First District, extending from 
Eastport, Me. to Portsmouth, N. H. Lieut. Preble has been 
a little more than twenty-one years in the navy, sixteen of 
which were on sea service, two on other duty and only three 
years unemployed. He enjoys a well-earned reputation as 
a gallant and accomplished officer, honor on the 
name he bears. 


THE PIFFERARI AT ROME. 

The picture below is a striking characteristic street scene 
in Rome. A p of “ Pifferari” or itinerant musicians 
are playing before a niche enshrining a statue of the Ma- 
donna and infant Saviour. One, dressed in his sheepskin 
coat, performs on a sort of clarionet, the instrument of an- 


other is the bagpipe, while the boy who makes up the group is 
simply furnished with a triangle. 
her boy glance at the trio as they pass along. In the distance we 
have a sketch of the architecture of the “ Eternal City,”—the mar- 
vellous dome of St. Peter, the structures of the mida 

surround it, with the bridge of St. Angelo spanning the tawny Ti- 
ber. Few artists have passed any time at Rome without sketching 
the “ Pifferari,” with their peculiar type of physiognomy and dress. 


Roman peasant woman and 


ie ages that 


936 PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
Mexico. After a year’s service, with his health again im- 
ired, he was compelled to leave the station. Greatly bene- 
owas orders to join the frigate St. Lawrence, the ss took to 
England the American contributions to the World’s Fair. 
i —~ ? On her return to New York he was at once, without the 
usual leave of absence, re-ordered to the coast survey, and 
wis ; ee 5 SEV continued on that duty until ordered first to the Vermont and 
~ ~ . +e SY afterwards to the Macedonian, and sailed in the latter ship for 
SS RNS China and Japan. While on that station he assisted in the 
RRQ cas 
OS YA DAC ica. He commanded for eight months the chartered steamer 
SSNS SR ~\ i SSN Queen, a little vessel of 137 tons, and armed with four four- 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
~ ARR - 
; THE PIFFERARI AT ROME. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


very interesting aceount of this formidab 
Robert Southey’s “‘ Naval History of Great Britain.” 

Srzep.—We bave no data on which to base — to your questions. 

R. H. W., Bethlehem, N. H.—No such paper is now published. 

ANTIQUALY.—The best collection of books to genealogy 
armor, —, in this neighborhood, is a private library by Mr. B. 

. Homer Dixon. 
ulation of Paris within the walls, in 1851, including the 
ae. and rs, was 1,053,262. 

8. M. C.—A decree of the council of Trent provided that an abbess or supe- 
rior of a nunnery must be forty years of age, and must have been a pro- 
fessor of religion for eight e 

B. T.—The ancient poets of the Celtic tribes were termed bards by the Roman 
writers. The etymelogy of the word is uncertain. 

Soupizn.—The arquebuse, or harquebuse, was a sort of hand gun used by 
infantry before the invention of muskets. Gunsmiths are still called arque- 
busiers in France. The barbarous English words hackbut, hackbutteer, 
which we find in military language in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are 


derived aeq r. 
X. L.—Venus, being an inferior planet, is never seen in to the sun. 
are the walls of the 


i 

M. M.—There are 29,000 dealers in food and drink 
city of Paris. 

ScHoLa®.—The application of the term regicide to the members of the com- 
mission that pussed judgment on Uharies I., of England, is a violation of 
the moral sense which judges unerringly of the actions of meu. It is a per- 
version of truth to class Vane with such assassins as Kavaillac and Fieschi. 

M. D.—The two largest obelisks in Egy pt were erected by Sesostris, in Heli- 
opolis. They were formed of a single block of granite. 180 feet in height. 

Mazy G., Concord, N. H.—The *‘P. P. C.” on a visiting card signifies ‘* to 
take lvave,”’ the letters being the initials of the Frevch phrase, pour prendré 


conge. 

Emuma, Charlestown, — ety should advise you by all means to take les- 
sons of a riding-master, who will teach you how to sit on a horse, and 
handle your reius—the mechanical part of equestrianism. After gaining 
some confidence in the ring, you must take the road—but we object decid- 
edly to ladies scouring the country alone, like Lady mf Spaukers. 

Paut Prr.—We decli ring the question about Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s 

. Women and music should never be dated. The lady is in the full 
Pieuitude of her charms. 

Critic.—Dramatic music was introduced into France about the year 1645. 

V H.—In the rural districts of Scotland, a house with its appurtenances is 
still styled “‘ the town " 

T. U.—tThe ancient Saxons adored the female deity of the Elbe, and the belief 
in exists that region. The Saxon peasants 
Teport t an undine is often met in the market-place of Magdeburg, 
dressed as a girl of their own class, but always to be known by having 4 
corner of her apron wet. . 

8. 8.—Im the account of Parry’s third Polar expedition, it is stated that two 
seamen could hold a conversation across the harbor of Port Bowen, a dis- 

of 6606 feet, er about a mile aud a quarter. 


> 


“ Renpition.”—This is a new phrase introduced into theatri- 
cal criticism. We read that Mr. So-and-so greatly distinguished 
himself by his “rendition” of such a character. It means “ giv- 
ing up.” So that a “rendition” of Hamlet’s father would be 
literally “ giving up the ghost.” . 

A curious Boox.—An Englishman, who has been in the habit 
of collecting the “answers to correspondents” from the various 
newspapers, for a series of years, has published them in a well- 
arranged volume that proves highly interesting and instructive. 


4 > 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. The recurrence of hard times is mainly attributable to 
improvidence on the part of our people in fast living. 

-++. The reactionary movement against crinoline has not been 
successful in Paris, the Empress Eugenie receding. 

+++. Only think of it! William Keenan, a respectable man, 
died lately in New York city from actual starvation. 

.++« A fatal distemper among the horses has recently carried 
off some very valuable animals in New Bedford, Mass. 

.++. A swindler has been obtaining money in Salem for an 
“ Old Ladies’ Home” by a forged list of names. 

.+++ Wesley thought thirty minutes long enough for a good 
sermon, and too long for a poor one. 

+++» Adam Clarke said the reason the Irish made so many 
bulls, was because they thought faster than they spoke. 

-++» The largest national church in the world is the Greek 
Church of Russia, with some forty-five millions of people. 

++» A bear was lately killed near Amisville, Va., in a running 
fight of ten hours, He weighed 417 pounds. 

+++. Chris. Lilly, who killed McCoy in a prize fight on the 
North River, a few years since, is a prisoner of the Costa Ricans. 

-++. The White House is an unfit residence for the President of 
the United States ; the place is unhealthy three months in the year, 

-++. Dr. Rae is building a schooner for Arctic exploration, but 
has no idea of Franklin’s being alive. 

...+. Congress has appropriated $100,000 for the erection of a 
United States court house in this city. 

+ +++ Mr. Pierce’s cabinet was the only one that ever remained 
unchanged during a whole presidential term. 

++. Apuleius said the “ art of living is necessary to all men,” 
which is not.the case with any other art. 

+++. The emperor and empress of France both set the exam- 
ple of smoking, in the interest of the tobacco trade. 

-++» Grant Thorburn has completed his 85th year, still enjoys 
life, and has command of all his faculties. 

-++. Another vessel is loading at Chicago for Europe ; her voy- 
age will comprise internal and ocean navigation. 

+++. There are twenty-four hospitals and asylums in New York 
city, whose charities are equal to its wealth. 

vee. Near the westera limit of Jefferson County, Texas, is a 
fountain of natural lemonade. Queer but true. 

+e+. The amount of banking capital in New York city is 

263,000. The number of banks is forty-six. 

+++» Lord Bacon says, among his other wise apothegms, that 


“children cause one to lose the fear of death.” 


THE PRESS. 

The mightiest engine of civilization in the present day is the 
press. It has tended, more than any other power, to produce 
those eventful changes in modern society and government which 
have taken place within a century. But a century and a half only 
has elapsed since the introduction of newspapers. At first their 
progress was slow, and their character but little elevated ; but they 
have gradually come to be the instructors of the world in all that 
is important in public and private affairs, and even in art, litera- 
ture and science. In England, the London Times wields a power 
not inferior to that of the throne itself. So intimately interwoven 
are the fortunes of a free press and the liberties of a nation, that 
the very first precautionary measure of an aspiring despot is the 
muzzling of editors and printers. 

In Russia, in Austria and in France, there is no such thing as a 
free press. The czar of the first and the emperor of the last agree 
in their efforts to emasculate and chain the press. The first Napo- 
leon was afraid of its power and crushed it, and the second has so 
hedged it with restrictions and menaces that it is anything but 
free-spoken, a mere echo of the chief of government, a shadow 
without a substance. Periodical publications and newspapers 
have been established in the most remote parts of the world,—in 
India, Iceland and the Cape of Good Hope. At Honolulu, a very 
handsome and well-filled paper is published, and we are constantly 
receiving some admirable specimen of typographical art and edi- 
torial ability from the most out-of-the-way places. 

The United States is the country par excellence for newspapers. 
Their number is legion. Almost every considerable village has 
its local press. In the youngest settlements, they start a news- 
paper when they build their first church and school-house, and 
plant their first cornfield. A peculiarity of the war with Mexico 
was the establishment of newspapers wherever our arms were car- 
ried. There were plenty of men in our armies who could handle 
the rifle and composing-stick with equal dexterity. ‘ Does there 
happen to be a printer here ?” asked poor dear old General Scott, 
on one occasion, when he wished to have a proclamation “set up.” 
A printer! Fancy his simplicity. More than two hundred sturdy 
typos stepped two paces to the front at the summons. 

It is a matter of regret that papers were not established many 
centuries ago. What precious legacies to modern times would 
have been illustrated papers contemporary with the great events 
of the old world’s history—an illustrated “ gazette of Sparta, when 
Xerxes was on the Hellespont, or Leonidas at Thermopyle !” 


> 


A RUNAWAY MATCH. 

Elopements are not very common now-a-days, when women 
have become such very dear creatures, that matrimony is getting 
too expensive. But we heard of a couple the other day who ran 
off to New York to get married, and came back to the bride’s 
house, where she humbly sued for the forgiveness of her father, 
the cruel “ parient,”” kneeling at his feet, all Honiton, crinoline 
and tears.’ “ Forgive—forgive me, dearest father!” sobbed the 
lovely suppliant. “Forgive you!” exclaimed the old gentleman. 
“Why, I’m only too glad to get rid of you; and I should have 
favored your wishes, if I had not known that you were so contra- 
ry, that if I’d encouraged you in the least, you'd have refused the 
man of your heart. Your ill temper, extravagance and idleness 
have been the plague of my life, and make your marriage no loss 
to me, my dear child. So take her,” added the old gentleman, 
generously, addressing the happy man, “and may you be happy!” 
“ Phansy the feelinks ” of the interesting young gentleman, on 
being thus assured from the lips of the most competent judge in 
the world, that he had “caught a Tartar,” and “ married in haste 
to repent at leisure.” 


+ > 
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Fruit Trees.—One of the largest nurseries in this vicinity is 
that of Mr. George W. Wilson, at Malden, Mass. It is particu- 
larly rich in pear trees, which Mr. Wilson has made a speciality, 
having originally commenced raising them from a love of horti- 
culture. He has every desirable variety, and the thrifty condition 
of his trees shows that he thoroughly understands growing them. 
All orders by mail and express are punctually attended to. Mr. 
Wilson does an immense business in the tree line. 


Lapizs’ Bonnets.—An old poet, speaking of the extremes to 
which a lady is compelled by following the fashions, says : 


“ To-day right jauntily a hat she wears, 
covering to her ears; 
To » haply hing long io vain, 
You spy her featares down a Leghorn lane.” 


' ‘Tartar Hosrrtariry.—The Tartars pull a man by the ear 
when they want him to drink, and keep pulling until he opens his 
mouth, when they pour down the liquor. We know some Chris- 
tians who do not require so much pulling and hauling to make 
them admit the enemy. 


> 
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_ Removat.—Mr. Samuel French, our agent for New York city, 
has removed from No. 121 to No. 122 Nassau Street, up stairs, 
where all the back and current numbers of our publications may 
be found. 

Curngse Sucar-Canz.—George Wilkins Kendall, writing from 
his farm at New Braunfels, Texas, to the New Orleans Picayune, 
speaks enthusiastically of this plant from his own experience. 


one and one do not make two, but fifty, more or less. Is is not 
“true that arithmetic is a positive science.” 


PARTINGTONISM. 

Our venerable friend, Mrs. Partington, has made all the world 
merry with her amusing murders of the King’s English. Before 
her, Mrs. Lavinia Ramsbottom, in Theodore Hook’s famous 
“John Bull” newspaper, accomplished the same thing, and yet 
further back, Mrs. Malaprop, in Sheridan’s Rivals, the lady who 
said “‘caparisons are odorous,” achieved the same success. We 
know an actual character who was constantly making as many 
and as rich verbal bulls as either of these illustrious personages. 
He was, once upon a time, we remember, warned to appear on the 
training field, “armed and equipped as the law directs,” but being 
sick about that time, procured a surgeon’s certificate to the fact, in 
order to avoid the payment of his fine. He had, however, neg- 
lected to secure the certificate of the commanding officer, and 
legal measures were resorted to in order to obtain the forfeit. Our 
hero resisted the claim, and undertaking his own defence, made 
the following brilliant argument, taken down by a reporter at the 
time, verbatim et literatim : , 

“Perhaps I know abeout as much of milingtary business as 
anybody hereabeouts. I tell you I acted proper and correct in all 
Idone. I was sick, and I goes to a surjint, obscures his pacificate 
to the defect; and I tell you its immaticular whether the demand- 
ing officer doos or doos not put his significant to the pacificate, 
and you can’t neglect the fine out of me for non-existence.” 

The same brilliant gentleman, speaking about some differences 
between a clergyman and a part of his parishioners, said: ‘“ For 
my part, I think a minister ought to preach so as to satisfy all his 
confectioners.” Our friend always persisted in calling a dedica- 
tion a “resurrection,” and nothing could convince him that the 
Cochituate water was not dispensed in the streets by means of 
“hydras,” although Hercules is generally supposed to have 
extinguished those unpleasant animals. 


+ 


Tux Proven.—It is not known where the man who invented 
the plough was born, nor where he died ; yet he has effected more 
for the happiness of the world than the whole race of heroes and 
conquerors, who have drenched it with tears, and manured it with 
blood, and whose birth, parentage and education have been hand- 
ed down to us with a precision precisely proportionate to the 
mischief they have done. 


+ > 
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Vznry CONSIDERATE.—A proposition is on foot in Belgium to 
appoint a surgeon for every railroad station, to take care of the 
dead and wounded as they are brought in. They must look for 
plenty of customers. 


Quegr Expression.—A critic, speaking of a large house at- 
tracted by an operatic performance, says that the audience “sat- 
urated ” the building. 


A creat Citr.—The consolidation of New York with Brook- 
lyn, L. I., and the towns in King’s county, which must eventually 
take place, will make it one of the largest cities in the world. 


CentraL America.—This part of the continent must be a 
rare place for farmers, as four crops of Indian corn are produced 
annually. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this yt Rev. Mr. Lathrop, Mr. Joseph Dow, of Roxbury, to Mrs. 
Caroline A. y; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Samuel Fell to Miss Catherine 
Smith; by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. John Morris, late of California, to Miss Ko- 
sanna Coyle; by Kev. Dr Blagden, Mr. UC. W. Taylor to Miss M. A. Shaw, of 
York, Me.; by Kev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. George H. Sables, of East Boston, to Miss 
Caroline Briggs, of Scituate.—At South Boston, by Kev. Mr. Goodhue, Capt. 
David H. Loriug, of Middleboro’, to Miss Susan Downes.—At Charlestown, by 
Kev. Mr. Bugneil, Mr. Milan W. Atwood to Miss Amanda M. Lincoln.—At 

uincy, by Kev. Mr. Bradley, Mr. Henry M. Sawyer, of Boston, to Miss Carrie 

. Bartlett.—At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. Schuyler Smith to Miss 
Maria J. Allen.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. Augustus Buxton to 
Miss Isabella I. Creamer.—At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr. Allen, Mr. William 
Thompson, of Swampscot, to Miss Mary Glass.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. 
Woodbury, Mr. George Foster, of Boston, to Miss Dollie P. Whiteber.—At 
Clinton, by Kev. Mr. Bowers, Mr. Archibald Cameron, of Boston, to Miss 
Helen KE. Carswell —At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Blake, Mr. George Watts to 
Miss Kmms Drake.—At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Sylvanus A. 
Macomber, of Fall River, to Miss Euvice M. Bray.—At New Orleans, Capt. T. 
Henry Lefavour, of Salem, Mass., to Miss Margaret Kezeau. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Miss Martha Y. Langley, of Halifax, N.S.,26; Mr. Lemuel 
Palmer, 29; Mr. Stephen B. Stratton, 26; Mrs. Abby T. Torry, 21; Miss Mary 
Phillips. 66; Miss Catherine P., only child of Hon. Edward Kent, of Bangor, 
Me., 13; Mrs. Sukey Daniels, 9; Mrs Lefy RB. Brooks, 34; Mr. John Stewart, 
82; Mrs. Blizabeth Billings, 71.—At Roxbury, Mrs. Emeline P. Wallis, 35.— 
At Charlestown, Miss Mary B. Nj.—At Somerville, Mr. Clark Ba- 
con, 48.—At © Miss Joanua A. Haven, 30.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. 
Hope T. Dickiusow, 43.—At Dorchester, Mr. William Worthington. 73. —At 
, Mr. Joha Kempton, 60.—At Milton, Mrs. Abigail Adams, 84.—At 
Longwood, Hon. Warren Dutton, 82.—At Waitham, Mrs. Catherine A. Peek, 
28.—At Lynn, Miss Ellen Dorrety, 19.—At Salem, Mr. William Coombs, 84.— 
At Beverly, Mrs. Sally P. Prince, 70.—At Marbiehead, Mrs. Sarah Selman, 
T7.—at Mrs. Rebecca Lasky, 82.—At East Salisbury, Capt. 
4.—At Amesbury, Mr. Eliphalet Merrick, 66.—At Worcester, 

Mrs. Zubah Bartlett, 97.—At Lovg Plain, Mr. Edward Wing, 85.—At New 
Bedford, Mr. Leonard Southworth, 62.—At Shelburue, Mr. Stephen Wright, 
%8.—At Wiuchendon, Mrs. Huldah Brown, 83.—At Hatfield, Mr. Elijah 
well, 81 —At Wet Springfield, Mrs. Delight Phelps, 34.—At Nantucket, Mrs. 


‘Busan, widow of the late Charies Pitman, 83. 
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The Doef’s Corner, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GUITAR PICNIC SONG. 


BY FRANK FREELOVE. 


Morn upon the waters! 
Our hearts are very gay; 
With nature’s sons and daughters 
We'll dance a roundelay. 
Greet them with a friendly smile, 
And set their bosoms bounding ; 
Forsake convention for awhile, 
And all the arts surrounding. 
Hi, for the glen! Ho, for the plain! 


Hey, for the mountain hoary! 
Summer may not long remain 
In masquerade of glory. 


Sip thee of the fountain 
Up-gushing from the plain, 
Beside the shady mountain, 


As morn beams o'er the main. 


Paint thee with the dewy drops 
Empearling from the roses ; 
Adorn thy wavy, golden locks 
With wreath of woodland posies. 
Hi, for the glen! Ho, for the plain! 
Hey, for the mountain hoary! 
Summer may not long remain 
In masquerade of glory. 


NIGHT. 


Where grisly Night, with visage deadly sad, 

She finds forthcoming. ... 

Before the door her iron chariot stood 

Already harnessed for journey new, 

And coal-black steeds. ... 

Her twofold team. ... 

Did softly swim away.... 

The messenger of death, the ghastly owl, 

With dreary shrieks did also her betray.—SPENnseR. 


FINE SIMILE. 


The weeping sea, like one 
Whose milder temper doth lament the death 
Of him whom in his rage he slew, runs up 
The shore, embraces him, kisses his cheek, 
Goes back again and forces up the sand 
To bury him.—Crai TouRNgevR. 


SINGING. 


Sweet are the pleasures that to verse belong, 
And doubly sweet a brotherhood in song.—Keats. 


Epitor’s Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

The effect of pictorial illustration is strikingly exemplified in the mental 
history of Alfred the Great, king of England. We are told that he was twelve 
years old before he could read; and that, admiring a beautifully illuminated 
book of Saxon poetry in the hands of his mother, she allowed him to learn by 
promising him the splendid book as a guerdon of success. Parents and guar- 
dians might take a hint from this...... Addison said that indolence was a 
stream which flowed slowly on, yet undermined the foundation of every vir- 
tue. Dr. Johnson used to pray fervently for strength to overcome his indo- 
lent habits. ..... Miss Benger tells a good story of a chemical professor in a 
northern university, who, in making an experiment, held a phial which flew 
into a hundred pieces. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said the doctor, ‘*I have made this 
experiment often with this very same phial, and it never broke in this man- 
ner before.”...... The French have it among their old sayings, that ‘“‘a good 
lawyer is 8 bad neighbor.’’......Formerly, rings were given away at wed- 
dings. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, one Kelly, at the marriage of one of his 
maid servants, gave away gold rings to the value of $20,000. Rather an ex- 
pensive custom that!......Melton, in his Astrologaster, says that it is a sign 
of ill-luck to find money ; yet few people would pass by a quarter-eagle on the 
sidewalk for fear of the consequences...... We think twenty miles an hour 
slow travelling on a railroad train; but a writer of the reign of William III., 
of England, speaking eulogistically of the coaches, says :—‘‘ Here one may be 
transported without over-violent tion, and sheltered from the injuries of 
the air, to the most noted places in England with so much speed, that some 
of these coaches will reach above fifty miles in a summer's day.”’......Char- 
ron has a golden sentence—* Wisdom is not only to be gotten by us, but to 
be enjoyed.”” Many persons amass learning, as misers do gold, without ever 
employing it. .....Sailors still cling tomany curi perstiti To throw 
a cat overboard, or drown one at sea, is still considered ill luck. Children 
are considered lucky toaship. Whistling at sea is only permitted in a dead 
calm, because it is supposed to increase the wind. It is strange what vitality 
such absurdities have...... Dr. Thomas Sprat, afterwards Bishop of Koches- 
ter, was sitting at dinner with the Duke of Buckingham, whose chaplain he 
was, when the duke, noticing a goose opposite the divine, said he wondered 

why it generally happened that geese were placed near the clergy. “I can- 
not tell the reason,” said Sprat, ‘‘ but I shall never see a goose again without 
thinking of your grace.”’......Horse-racing was established in the reign of 
James I., of England, and the usual prize was the silver bell. Hence the 
popular phrase, “‘ to bear away the bell,’’as descriptive of success. .... . Coffee 
drinking is of quite recent introduction, comparatively. Evelyn, in his 
Diary, under date of 1637, says:—‘- There came in my tyme to the college, 
Oxford, one Nathaniel Canopios, out of Greece; he was the first I ever saw 
drink coffee, which custom came not into England till about thirty years 
efter.”. ;.... Quin, the English actor, was very bitter sometimes. He was 
once delegated by the manager of Covent Garden Theatre, to make an apology 
for a dancer who was incapacitated from appearing. He addressed the audi- 
ence as follows:—‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I am desired by the manager to 
inform you that the dance intended for this night is rily postp i 
on account of Mademoiselle Rollan having dislocated her ankle—I wish it 
had been her neck.”...... De Foe makes a remark in one of his works not 
inapplicable to Young America. ‘If any whimsical or ridiculous story is 
told, "tis of an old woman. Those were brave days for young people, when 
they could swear the old ones out of their lives, and get a woman hanged or 
burned only for being a little too old—and asa warning to all ancient per- 
sous who should dare to live longer than the young ones think conven- 
fent.”...... Soon after Bulwer's “‘ Last Days of Pompeii” was published, a 
young lady was asked if she did not greatly admire the style? Reviewing the 
iacidents in her memory, she replied, ‘* The style?—the style? O,sir,I am 
not come to that yet.”......We attended a country theatre once, where the 
pronunciation was exceedingly rich. We remember that “fatigued” was 
pronounced fattygewed,” pageantry styled “ paggyantry,” and “ simi- 
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lar,” “similiar.”......When we survey @ well-furnished library, the first 
thought that suggests itself is the immortality of intellect......Sancho, 
prince of Castile, being present at a papal consistory at Rome, wherein the 
P dings were ducted in Latin, which he did not understand, and 
hearing loud applause, inquired of the interpreter what caused it. “‘ My 
lord,” replied the interpreter, “‘the pope has caused you to be proclaimed 
king of Egypt.”.—*‘ It dees not become us,” said the grave Spaniard, ‘‘ to be 
wanting in gratitude. Rise up and proclaim his holi caliph of Bag- 
dad.”..,...Advice is the most dangerous commodity a man can dealin. We 
always dread to be asked for it; for if a person wishes to be universally hated, 


avoided and despised, he has only to give advice. ..... There ls a good story 
told illustrative of excessive politeness. A French gentleman entered a 
chapel to perform his devotions, but found it was undergoing repairs ; where- 
upon, to show that he had not been remiss in his duty and attentions, he 
pulled outa richly decorated pocket-book, and walking with great gravity 
and many genufiexions up the aisle, very carefully placed a visiting card 
upon the principal altar...... All our words of necessity are derived from the 
German ; our words of luxury, and those used at table, from the French. Ox, 
calf and sheep, when alive, are called the same in English as in German; but 
when cooked, they become beef, veal and mutton, after the French......A 
Scotch pastor recognized one of his female parishioners, sitting by the road- 
side, a little the worse for liquor.. “‘ Fie, fie, Janet!” said he. “‘Do you 
know where all drunkards go’”—*‘ Ay, sure,” said Janet; “‘ they just go 
whar a drap o’ gude drink is to be got.”......Mr. Burton, the manager, re- 
ceived the other day a comedy from a Fifth Avenue gentleman, who politely 
informed him that he might have it for nothing. After reading it, Burton 
remarked drily, that the author seemed to know its exact value. ..,..Matu- 
rin, speaking of the severity of literary labor, said:—‘‘ Moore is often a 
month working out the fag-end of an epigram. °Pon my honor, I would not 
be such a victim to literat for the reputation of Pope, the greatest of them 
all.” ..0+. Charles II., of England, was spending a convivial evening with 
some friends, when one of the company stupidly enough thought it a proper 
time to press for a favor be had solicited. Charles instantly and very acutely 
replied, “‘ Sir, you must ask your king for that.”’...... When Lord Muskerry 
went to Newfoundland, one George Rooke went with him asa volunteer. 
“George,” said Lord Muskerry, one day, “I wonder you will not leave off 
your abominable custom of lying.’’—~‘ I can’t help it,” replied Rooke. ‘‘ Pooh, 
pooh!” said his lordship, ‘* you can do it by degrees. Suppose you were to 
begin by telling one truth a day.”’......It is a common observation, that un- 
less a man takes a delight in a thing, he will never pursue it with pleasure 
or assiduity. Diligentia, diligence, is from diligo, to love...... Pope's line, 
~ A little | ing is a dang thing,” is often quoted approvingly without 
refiection. Campbell, the poet, said:—‘‘ It appears to me as absurd to con- 
sider a little learning valueless, or even dangerous, as some will have it, as to 
talk of a little virtue, a little health, or wealth, or cheerfulness, or a little of 
any other blessing under heaven, being worthless or dangerous.”......We 
came across this passage in Perron, the other day :—“ Lime applied to trees 
makes them put forth leaves and flourish, and produce fruit early, but then 
it kills them. Wine cheers and stimulates men, and makes them thrust 
forth flowers of wit; but then, there is no doubt, it shortens life.”’...... Zeno 
detected his slave in a theft,and ordered him to be flogged. The slave 
thought to escape by quoting his master’s stoical doctrine against him, say- 
ing, ‘It was fated that I should commit this theft.’”—‘ And also that you 
should be flogged for it,” was the ready reply of the philosopher. ..... Dr. 
Burney relates of some parish officers, that they applied to Snetzler, a famous 
organ-builder, to examine their organ and make some improvements on it. 
“ Shentlemens,” said the honest Swiss, ‘‘ your organ be wort von hundred 
pound yust now—vell, I vill spend von hundred pound upon him, and zen 


he shali be vort fifty.”” Of course they didn't have it repaired. .....The worth 
of everything is determined by the demand for it. In the deserts of Arabia, 
a pitcher of cold water is of more value than a mountain of gold...... A kind 


and thoughtful subscriber in Springfield, Vermont (‘‘may his tribe in- 
crease !’’), sends us a jar of maple syrup, some of his own manufacture—and 
a very pure and agreeable article it proved. Vermont is a great State, but 
not half so big as the hearts of its inhabitants...... The Rev. Mr. Alger lately 
delivered a lecture before the Art Club, of this city, the subject of which was 
“Life as a Fine Art.” It wasa production glowing with eloquence, and 
stamped with the purest originality. We suggest the publication of this se- 
ries of art-lectures in a volume......Somebody writes there is not a solitary 
beautiful woman in San F, i We supp the wag meant to say they 
were all married...... The governor of Canton, China, must be a very nice 
sort of person, we think. During his brief period of office, he has beheaded 
over 70,000 persons. It doesn’t appear to cost him much of an effort to go 
a-head...... When Booth was playing Richard III. at the old Tremont, and 
shouting for ‘‘a horse!’ a Vermont jockey in the pit sang out, “+ Old fellow, I 
reckon I have got a fust rate parade horse that will suit you down to the city 
stables.”’...... When reminded of their want of progress in agriculture and 
manufactures, the Spaniards relate a legend, that Adam, once upon a time, 
requested leave to revisit this world. Leave was granted, and ax angel com- 
missioned to conduct him. On wings of love the patriarch hastened to his 
native land; but so changed, so strange all seemed to him, that he felt at 
home nowhere till he came to Portugal. ‘“ Ah, here,” exclaimed he, ‘sit me 
down here; everything here is just as I left it.”......The Hindoos are pro- 
mised a thousand years in paradise for every hair of the head or beard they 
part with......The sons of Chief Justice Marshall are now the largest land- 
holders in Fauquier county, Virginia...... A master mariner, who went to 
sea four years ago, leaving his wife in Springfield, returned recently to find 
her married to another man. He had been shipwrecked on a distant coast, 
and she believed him to be dead. In the presence of the two husbands, the 
wife decided to cling to the second....,.Am oak tree, which was planted at 
Chattillon sur Seine (Cote d’Or), in 1070, by a count of Champagne, France, 
was struck by lightning last . It d 7 1-2 metres in circum- 
ference, and up to 1830 bore acorns. .....The heart sickens when it sees how 
many and how powerful are the causes in operation to pervert, crush and 
waste man’s intellect, and to keep those powers grovelling in the dust which 
should be soaring among the stars...... Lady Bulwer’s vulgar novel, ‘‘ Very 
Successful,” in which she satirizes her husband in the coarsest style, has had 
no other effect but to excite the indignation of his friends and contempt for 
the woman. Bulwer’s speech at his inauguration as Lord Rector of the Glas- 
gow University, was a splendid production...... Mr. Alger telis us that to 
insure prosperity, we should be prepared, by being well furnished, to reap 
advantages from every recurring emergency......A man in this city, who 
has just reached his twenty-eighth year, recently married his third wife. He 
will certainly pass for a “‘ marrying man” among -the ladies...... Only a 
month ago, the northern part of Wisconsin was covered with snow forty feet 
deep. No wonder people are afraid that the Arcti¢ circle is increasing in 
circumference. 
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Every man is the builder of a temple, called his body, to the 
god he worships, after a style purely his own, nor can he get off 
by hammering marble instead. We are all sculptors and paint- 
ers, and our material is our own fiesh, and blood, and bones. 
Any nobleness begins at once to refine a man’s features, any. 
meanness or sensuality to imbrute them.—7Z'horeau. 


++ 


Health is the ground which persons cultivate, whereby 
they exchange the light flying hours into golden usage. ‘To them 
it is industry represented in its power; the harman riches of time. 
The minute-glass runs willingly sand of centurics when great 
ideas are in the healthful moments,— Wilkinson. 


Choice Miscellany. 


WOMAN. 

There is beauty in the helplessness of woman. The clinging 
trust which searches for extraneous support is and touch- 
ing. - Timidity is the attribute of her sex; but to herself it is not 
without its dangers, its inconveniences, and its sufferings, Her 
first effort at comparative freedom is bitter enough; for the deli- 
cate mind shrinks from every unaccustomed contact, and the warm 
and gushing heart closes itself, like the blossom of the sensitive 
plant, at every approach. Man may at once determine his posi-_ 
tion, and assert his place; woman has hers to seek. And, alas! 
I fear me, that however she may ap to turn a calm brow and 
a quiet lip to the crowd through which she makes her way, that 
brow throbs, and that lip quivers, to the last—until, like a wounded 
bird, she can once more wing her way to the tranquil home where 
the drooping head will be fondly raised, and the fluttering heart» 


laid to rest. The dependence of woman in the common affairs of 
life is, nevertheless, rather the effect of custom than necessity. 
We have many and brilliant proofs that, where need is, she can 
be sufficient to herself, and play her part in the great 

existence with credit, if not with comfort. The yearnings of her 
solitary spirit, the outgushings of her shrinking sensibility, the 
cravings of her alie heart, are indulged only in the quiet holi- 
ness of her solitude. The world sees not, guesses not the conflict ; 
and in the ignorance of others lies her strength. The secret of her 
weakness is hidden in the depths of her own bosom; and she 
moves on, amid the heat and the hurry of existence, and with a 
seal set upon her nature, to be broken only by fond and loving 
hands, or dissolved in the tears of recovered home affection.— 


> 


SNOW-BIRDS, 


The snow-birds’ habits are regular. As the sun gets fairly up, 
and their breakfast is over, they perch themselves on the warm 
southern side of the thick hemlock close to the window, and com- 
mence their sun-bath and their toilet. I have often called my children 
from their studies, to look through the muslin curtain at these bird- 
laden branches. The backs of the little tilters are of pencil-brown ; 
but, with their white breasts relieved upon the dark foliage of the 
hemlock, as we look up at them, the gleam, at first sight, is like 
the confectioner’s Christmas tree, with a gay gift on every spray. 
And their enjoyment of the sheltered warmth, while they stroke 
down their wind-tumbled feathers, is curious to watch so closely ! 
We could look under the lifted wing, while the busy head plied its 
combing beak, and see every fold of down that was so daintil 
smoothed into its place. And, when the combing and sun- 
were over (a full hour, by. their testimony, being nature’s allow- 
ance for toilet-time), they gave themselves, apparently, a waking 
dream! With their little heads almost sunk out of sight between 
their feathery and fat shoulders, they sat motionless in the sun for 
a half hour or more—an after-breakfast reyerie, apparently, while 
the cup of existence was at the full. Happy birds, to have the 
privilege of this hush-nerve idleness of morning—the instinct for 
which, so unforgotten even when long unlearned by habits of in- 
dustry, is so prophetic of a life perfect without toil !—N. P. Willis. 


HABITS OF MACKEREL, 


The habits of these fish are v uliar. And although , 
have been taken in im three quarters 
tury, their habits are not well understood. They often move in 
immense numbers, apparently filling the ocean for miles in extent. © 
They are found near the surface. Sometimes they will take the 
hook with the greatest eagerness; at other times, not a mackerel 
will bite for days, although millions of them are visible in the 
water. They usually bite more freely soon after sunrise in the 
morning, and towards sunset in the evening. ‘They all cease to 
bite about the same time, as if they were actuated by a common 
impulse. They are easily frightened, and will descend into deep 
water. It has often happened that a fleet of vessels lying off the 
cape, say a mile or two from shore, in the midst of a shoal ot 
mackerel, and taking them rapidly on their decks, when the firing 
of a gun, or the blast of a rock, would send every mackerel fath- 
oms deep into the water, as suddenly as though they had been 
converted into as many pigs of lead, and perhaps it would be 
some hours before they would return. They are caught more 
abundantly near the shore, and very nearly out of sight of land.— 
Literary Repository. 


New Publications, 


Tur SuLTaAN AND HIS Pgopie. By C. Oscanyan, of Constantinople. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. 1857. 12mo. pp. 456. 


singularly fitted to describe them—a native Constantjnopolitan, li ly ed- 
ucated in New York. It is a perfectly reliable, very interesting, and very 
valuable book. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


History or Ricsarp I., (Ca@ur pz Lion) or ENGLAND. Apnorr. 
lustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857. 16mo. pp. 336. 
The life of the lion-hearted king of England affords ample material for a 
most interesting story—and Abbott has related it with his acctistomed accu- 
racy and felicity of diction. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Asout Ricat, anp about Wrona. By Jacop New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 
A collection of capital stories for very young children, beautifully illus- 
trated. One of Harper's favorite picture-book series, For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 


Vittas anp Corraces. A series of Designs prepared for execution in the 
United States. By Catvert Vaux, architect (late Downing & Vaux, of 
Newburg, on the Hudson), with 300 eogravings. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo. 
This work supplies every variety of plan for house building that an ama- 

teur of rural architecture, about to make a home for himself and . 

could desire. There are elaborate details, estimates of cost, everything, in 

short, to be taken into consideration. The book is beautifully printed, bound 
and illustrated. Among the views is one of N. P, Willis’s pleasant villa, 

* Idlewild.” For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Arctic ApvEenTuRS By Lanp. Edited by Erzs Sarcent. Boston: 
Phillips. Sampson & Co. 12mo. pp. 480. 
This book is admirably compiled and got up, and embraces the whole his- 
tory of Arctic adventure. We fully noticed it, with specimens of its fine en- 
gravings, in the last ber of the Pictorial. ° 


E.ements oF PLang AND Geometry, etc. By Genanbdus Besxman 
cuarry, LL.D, New York: Harper & Brothers. 1857, l2mo, pp. 189. 
This work is by the professor of mathematics in the New York Free Acade- 

my, the author of scientific works that bave given him a reputation. Besides 

plane and solid geometry, it treats of piane and spherical trigonometry, and 

article on inverse tiigouometrical functions. For sale by A. 

Williams & Co. 


New Musie.—¥rom Oliver Ditaon & Co., we have received ‘©, Tinie is like 
a River,” canzonet; ** One by one have away,’ balled; The 
ory of other Days,” a balls; ** Marry in haste, and repent at leisure,’’ com 
soug; Melange @ la Valse,” from the Night Davedrs;" Bpanish Fandango, 
for the guitar * Trab for the fone Himmel, Noveljo's 
’ 
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Bvitorial Melange. 


The number of pupils now in Girard College is 302. During 
the last year, 27 were admitted and 37 apprenticed. —— George 
Sumner says in a recent lecture :—*‘ The excessive use of saleratus 
is a cardinal cause of the American ill health. It is a deadly 
poison, the use of which should be shunned as the slaughterer of the 
infant and the destroyer of the strong man. —— It is estimated that 
upwards of fifty thousand persons were present at the Capitol, to 
witness the ceremonies of the inauguration. —— The ice crop for 
the use of New York city will be enormously large this year, be- 
yond all former years. It is to be hoped the companies will find 
it in their hearts to keep the prices low, that the poor, as well as 
the rich, may have a bit of cool ice during the melting summer 
weather. —— The statement going the rounds of the papers that, 
in Kentucky, it is lawful for a man to marry his step-mother, is 
incorrect.—— The diamond may very easily be recognized by 
putting it in water, where it retains all its brilliancy, having the 
appearance of a bubble of air, while all other precious stones lose 
this singular appearance. This will answer for diamonds of the 
first water only. —— By a provision of the late Congress, there 
will be an overland mail once, twice and four times a month, from 
the Mississippi to San Francisco. —— A physiologist of Cincin- 
nati has discovered that wearing moustaches strengthens the eye- 
sight, and that the removal of these hairy appendages has the 
effect of causing general diseases of the eye. The entire cost 
of the new court house in Cincinnati will be $750,000. ——— The 
elastic tissue packed within each hoof of a horse is so folded, 
backward and forward, that it would*present a surface of four feet 
square were it spread out. Thus his limbs and the entire weight 
of his body rest on spring cushions packed in boxes. —— Mr. 
Buchanan’s inaugural coat was made by an honest Dutch tailor at 
Lancaster, who patriotically stitched it with stars, representing the 
thirty-one States of the Union. There are 140,000 animals 
known to man, yet we have domesticated but 43,000. In France, 
the giraffe has produced young that flourishes. A new species of 
horse, found in the wilds of Hindostan, has been domesticated in 
Paris. —— It is stated that there are about $300,000 invested in 
the manufacture of beer in Newark, of which the Messrs. Schalk 
have $75,000 invested. —— Pea-pods yield alcohol as abundantly, 
it is said, as the beet root or as pumpkins. In England, we be- 
lieve a sort of mild beer has been obtained from them with the 
mixture of sage and hops.——A California paper says that a 
tree has been discovered in Oregon which measures forty-two feet 
and eight inches in circumference at a height of four feet from the 
ground.—— More than seven hundred churches, or more than 
one-fifth of the organized charches of the Old School Presbyterians, 
are without a house of worship. This is one of the most astound- 
ing facts that we have yet heard in connection with the church 


extension movement.—— By covering with fine charcoal the - 


earth of a pot in which there are flowers growing, they will assume 
far deeper tints of coloring. ——On the 12th of July, 1809, 
Thomas Wheeler, Daniel Parker and Charles Black, of Boston, 
were indicted by the Grand Jury of the Municipal Court for 
building a circus at the West End, in which bull fights were 
exhibited. —— There are twenty-six orphan asylums in the State 
of New York, in which nearly nine thousand little ones are fed, 
clothed and educated.—— The Secretary of the Treasury has 
awarded the contract for constructing the new custom house at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., to Messrs. Blaisdell & Emerson, of ‘Boston, 
Maass., they being the lowest bidders, for the sum of $48,755 43. 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY.—It always gives us pleasure to 
record the progress of young ideas, and the following strikes us 
as very emphatic. At a country school examination not a thou- 
sand miles from this city, one of the “slack men” asked, ‘‘ What 
is grammar?” A bright-eyed little pupil answered, “ Grammar 
is a little book about the size of Webster’s spellin’ book; it has 
been reduced to the diminutive dimensions of a New England 
primer. Sometimes it is bound in calf, and sometimes itis bound 
in boards ; but most generally it is bound in calf.” That boy is 
bound to be the thirty-second president of the United States. 


+ 


Dear Barcains.—There never was a wiser maxim than that 
of Franklin—“ Nothing is cheap that you do not want.” Yet 
many people are peffectly insane on the subject of buying things 
cheap. “Do tell me why you have bought that cast-off door- 
plate?” asked the husband of one of these notable bargainers. 
“Dear me,” replied the wife, ‘ you know it is always my plan to 
lay up things against a time of need. Who knows but you may 
die, and I may marry a man with the same name as that on the 


door plate ?”” 


Ampirion.—It is recorded of Admiral Hawke that when he 
was first going to sea, his father exhorted him to behave well, so 
that he might rise to be a captain. “ A captain!” replied the boy. 
“ Sir, if I didn’t think I should be an admiral, I would not go at 
all.’ There is nothing like aiming high; if you aim low, you 
may miss everything. 


> 


A pugziine Question.—A young gentleman on the eve of 
marriage said he was certain that two persons could live more 
economically than one. An acquaintance asked him if two per- 
sons could live more cheaply than one, how much might twelve 
live for? 


a 


Wrr.—George ILL.’s brewer was a rich man and a fop. 
Louis XV. once aaw him riding a beautiful hunter, and asked one 
of his courtiers who he waa, “0,” repliod the wag, “he’s a 
Knizht of Malta.” 


Gatherings. 


The mayor of Pittsburg has stopped milkmen from serving 
milk on the Sabbath during church time. 

Toledo, Ohio, is the great mart of the West for green hides, 
the * orc for which by the dealers, it is said, average $2000 
per day. 

Miss Pheba Crosson committed suicide near Middleboro, 
Ohio, by taking laudanum, a short time since. Disappointed love 
was the cause, 


There are living in Provincetown eight 
years of age—four males and four females. 
ninety. 

The appropriation for the manufacture of arms by the late Con- 
gress, was $300,000, which is more than $100,000 over the usual 
annual appropriation. 

The Missouri legislature has granted charters for the organiza- 
tion of eight banks in St. Louis. Their aggregate capital will 
amount to $50,000,000. 

The German emigrants who have settled in Texas are now es- 
timated to number 35,000, of whom 25. 000 are settled in the Ger- 
man and half German counties of western Texas: 

An unsuccessful attempt was made at the close of the last Con- 
gress to induce the United States to accept the Hermitage from 
the State of Tennessee, for the purpose of establishing a branch 


of the West Point Academy for cavalry tactics, 


The Congregational Journal publishes a column of notices of 
revivals, and at the close says: “‘ The whole number of hopeful 
conversions reported in the above named revivals, is three thou- 
sand and two hundred, in addition to many not specified.” 


ms over eighty 
he oldest is about 


The new British iron screw steamship, Nubia, of 2250 tons bur- 
then, has recently run 4500 miles at an average rate of 11 9-10 
knots an hour, and returned at the same speed—the greatest aver- 
age ever made by a screw vessel on a long cruise. 


The Ohio Farmer estimates the profit on sheep in that State, the 
last year, at $6,000,000, and the whole capital invested at about 
$60,000,000. The number of sheep is estimated at 5,000,000, and 
the wool clip last year reached 10,196,000 pounds ; one-fifth of the 
entire crop of the Union. 

A new material for the reception of photographic images has 
been invented in England. It has all the appearance of ivory, 
without the granite surface. Sulphate of barytes is ground to- 
gether with albumen, and then rolled out into slabs of the proper 
size and thickness for photographic pictures. 


A new rifle, known as “ White’s breech-loading and repeating 
rifle,” has been announced, which has a magazine holding sixty- 
eight cone shaped balls, all capable of being discharged in rapid 
and uninterrupted succession. It is claimed to be by far the 
deadliest weapon ever yet invented in the world. 

A “gentleman of refinement and education,” advertises in the 
Auburn American for “ board in the bosom of a small but respect- 
able family,” the members of which he thinks will be greatly ben- 
efited by enjoying the society of one versed in “ oil painting, wood- 
engraving and Latin.” 

Mr. Breckinridge, the new vice president, while in Philadelphia, 
visited the opera, and during the performance remarked to a gen- 
tleman “ that his taste for music must have been sadly uncultivated. 
Our national air, Yankee Doodle, he could understand and appre- 
ciate, but the opera to him was all Greek.” 

Charles F. Hamilton, with numerous aliases, has been checked 
in his swindling career, at Milwaukee. He professed to be the 
agent of the Philadelphia Kansas Relief Committee, and had 
levied heavy contributions in Pennsylvania and Ohio. On one of 
his subscription papers as high as $1000 was paid. 

A short time ago, Mr. George Howlett, residing at Rockaway, 
was awakened at night by a pricking sensation in one of his legs. 
After a little trouble he extracted a pin from this point, erysipela- 
tous inflammation commenced, and has spread nearly all over 
his body. He is not expected to recover. 

A German named Andrew Henneman has been arrested, in 
Lewiston, Pa., for swindling a number of Germans of that place 
out of money, by representing himself to be an inspired prophet 
sent from heaven, with power over the future of men. Some of 
his dupes seem to have been perfectly infatuated with him. 


Grape culture in California is large and increasing. In ten 
counties 12,857,225 pounds of grapes were _ last year, 
and this year the total will be 14,000,000. rom this crop the 
city of Angelos makes 150,000 gallons of wine and 6000 
gallons of brandy. 


The Fall River News says Mr. Andrew Slocum killed four 
loons at a single shot, lately, on the Horseneck, Westport. The 
weight of the largest bird was sixteen pounds and a half, and that 
of the smallest eleven pounds ; total weight fifty-three pounds. 
The loon is a remarkable hard bird to kill, and the above is con- 
sidered an extraordinary shot. 


A burglar forced his way into a dwelling-house in Fourth Street, 
lately, and commenced securing all the overcoats hanging in the 
hall. A servant girl seeing him, raised an alarm and seized the 
burglar. He tried to escape, but the courageous girl held fast to 
his coat, and continued her outcries until assistance came, and he 
was secured and handed over to the police. 


Burns’s poem, “ The Auld Farmer’s New Year Salutation to 
his old Mare Maggie,” has been printed and circulated, in the 
form of a tract, amongst the Glasgow cabmen and carters, in the 
hope that the kindly feeling, so beautifully described, which actu- 
ates the former towards his beast, may be communicated to others 
who have horses in their charge. 

A Paris paper says that a duel re! took place between a bar- 
rister and a merchant in the Bois de Vincennes. On the day ap- 
pointed, the rain fell in torrents. Nevertheless, being men of 
spirit, the two combatants took off their coats and fired twice at 
each other without hitting, when the matter was settled. In a 
fortnight afterward they both died of inflammation of the chest. 

The Galt (C. W.) Reporter tells this story: “ Recently, a little 
girl about seven years old, the daughter of Mr. James Gay, was 
standing in the middle of the road opposite his residence, when a 
person came driving along at a rapid rate in asleigh. A dog 
seeing the child just in the track, jumped forward, and in an in- 
stant dragged the child out of the way, allowing the team to pass 
it without injufy. 

A story is told of a magnificent party given at Paris, at which 
the dresses of the ladies were unusually costly, sparkling with 

ms, and glittering with gold and silver embroidery. After the 
Senartene of the guests, a t quantity of these procious stones 
were found on the floor. They were carefully collected, and as a 
matter of curiosity, a jeweller was sent for to determine their 
value. After a careful examination, he put them alt ab 
sixty francs. 


Foreign Ttems. 
A partial amnesty to political offenders has been granted at 


The Russians are concentrating troops on the banks of the 
pian. 


A company is now forming in Paris, shares $100 each, for the 
erection of a hotel on the American principle. 


It is said there are over ten thousand emigrants in Liverpool, 
waiting for a passage to this country. 

The Brussels Nord publishes the details of the concessions grant- 
ed by the Russian government for the great network of railways to 
be constructed within ten years at an outlay of £45,000,000. 

Extraordinary activity prevails in the czar’s shipyards at Cron- 
stadt. Sailing war-ships are converted into screw-steamers, ma- 
chinery is constructed with all haste, schools are established to 
produce engineers and stokers. 


A report from the Russian minister of war declares that the 
truce concluded with Schamyl during the Turkish war expired in 
May of last year, and that operations against the Circassians have 
been resumed along the whole line of the Caucasus. 


An explosion took place on the 19th of February, at the Land 
Hill Colliery, near Wombwell, on the South Yorkshire Railway, 
in England. One hundred and sixty-six persons were in the pit 
at the time. Sixteen were drawn up alive, and the others remained 
for certain death, the interior of the pit having taken fire. 


Sands of Gold. 


.--. The larger the school fund, the less the prison allowance.— 
Home Journal. 


.++« The silence of a wise man is more wrong to mankind than 
the slanderer’s speech.— Wycherly. 

.... As the heart is, so is love to the heart. It partakes of its 
strength or weakness, its health or disease.—Lonqfellow. 

.... Women are like a kind of chameleons, who take a tincture 
from the objects which surround them.—JLocke. 

.... It is a very common feeling in us never to be satisfied with 
our fortune, and never dissatisfied with our own sense and con- 
duct.— Wycherly. 


.+++ If, on the one hand, women, generally speaking, are much 


more tender than men, it is true, on the other, that those who are 
cruel and ambitious, exceed men in these two vices.—Bayle. 


.... Charity and good nature give a sanction to the most com- 
mon actions; and pride and ill nature make our best virtues 
despicable.— Wycherly. 

.... As long as mankind shall continue to bestow more liberal 
applause on their destroyers than on their benefactors, the thirst 
for military glory will ever be the vice of the most exalted char- 
acters. — Gibion. 

..+. Time is but a stream I go a-fishing in. I drink at it; but 
while I drink I see the sandy bottom, and detect how shallow it is. 
Its thin current slides away, but eternity remains. I would drink 
deeper, fish in the sky, whose bottom is pebbly with stars.— Thoreau. 


Soker’s Budget. 


The man who carried out his moral resolutions, did not bring 
them back again. 

An English writer classified old maids and old bachelors as 
“solitary mature men and women who have nothing happening to 
them.” 

Professor Agassiz states that man existed on the earth one 
hundred and fifty thousand years ago! The Boston Post wonders 
if he took the papers. 

The girls of Northampton have been sending a bachelor editor 
a bouquet of tansy and wormwood. He says he didn’t care, he’d 
rather smell that than matrimony. 


A younger brother had espoused an old and ill-tempered wife, 
but extremely rich. He used to say— Whenever I find my wife 
cross, and my own temper giving way, I retire to my library, and 
console myself by reading her marriage settlement.” 

The editor of a French paper, in alluding to the cause of its dis- 
continuance, says—‘ Our journal has had but one solitary sub- 
scriber, a dealer in groceries, who paid in articles out of the store. 
For two weeks the two editors of the paper have lived exclusively 
on salt fish and champagne.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after eleven years of un- 
equalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘household word” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

0G It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

i It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

0G it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years editorial 
experience in Boston. 

iC It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
es word or line. 

It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the couutry. ° 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

i It is ackuowle that the good influence of such @ paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

Lo Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. z 

(> Its columas are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make heme happy. 

{> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 


ut the country. 
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Any person sending us ¢welve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
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efforts, Leeds, the opulent capital of the woolen manufactures, has just 
afforded a fine men of what a liberal and enlightened corporation 
can accomplish in the way of improvement and embellishment, in the 
splendid hall we have delineated—the finest in England. As regards 
utility in the arrangements, it is superior to any other; for 
it combines, in one vast block oe ey ee 
offices for the corporation and its officers, and a large hal 


feet. The structure stands on an elevated platform, and is surrounded 
by Corinthian columns and pilastres, supporting an 

attic. The altogether is about 65 feet. In the centre of 
building rises great hall to an altitude of 92 feet 

This is one of the largest rooms in England, the dimensions 161 
feet in length, 72 feet in width, and, internally, 75 feet in height. The 
ceiling is arched, and divided into panels. sides of the hall are 
indented by five bays, with coupled Corinthian column and — 30 
feet in height. In each bay there is awindow. At the 


by having a deeply recessed portico of ten columns, and a flight ot 
steps leading the same, 105 feet in , with 
intercolumniations, at sides of 
ilding, are divided into two ranges of semicircular-headed windows. 
is approached from the portico, through a marble vesti! seventy 
in height and surmounted by an imposing dome. At each side of the 
cen hall there are refreshment, retiring and dressing-rooms. The 
kitchen establishment, connected with this portion of the building, is on 
the basement floor. There are also on the ground floor, at each corner 
of the building, three es and a spacious council room for the 
use of the corporation. borough court and the council room are at 
the south end of the building, and the two assize courts at the north end. 
There are separate entrances tosthe different departments, and the — 
whole building is a a corridor ten feet wide on each floor, 
which surrounds the large hall. The dome and ventilating shafts, 
which appear above the roof, are additions to the original design. 
former is 225 feet in height, and about 50 feet square at the base. It is 
intended to contain a peal of bells and an illuminated clock. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick. Such is the new Town Hall, Leeds, 
which, it must be admitted, reflects credit on all concerned in its con- 
struction. To Leeds it is a valuable acquisition, both ornamental and 
commercial. 
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FEROUK KHAN, PERSIAN ENVOY TO FRANCE. 

The portrait on this page, a likeness of his excellency, Ferouk Khan, 
ambassador from the Shah of Persia to Louis N i emperor of 
France, is authentic. It is an accurate copy of an elaborate miniature 
painted by a Persian artist. His costume consists of a green tunic 
crossed by a blue ribbon ; a cashmere pelisse lined with fur, and havi 
on each side a diamond aigrette; his sword and belt are also stud 
with magnificent diamonds of almost inestimable value, and he wears 
suspended from his neck a portrait of the Shah of Persia set in dia- 
monds. Such is the highly ornamental gentleman, who, with his suite, 
is now the observed of all observers in that gay capital, always avid of 
novelty, and ready to lionize a distinguished stranger, whether he comes 
from the snows of Moscow or the minarets of Ispahan. Moreover, 
apart from personal claims to distinction as representing a nation a 
holding communication with the west of Europe, the present politi 
position of Persia invests his excellency with peculiar interest. He is 
watched 7 French diplomats and Russian spies—stolid John Bulls 
gaze after him in public, and hover near his in when he is con- 
versing in salons and antechambers. Some of the French papers state 
that Ferouk Khan is the first Persian ambassador who has made his 
appearance in Paris for nearly a century and a half. But this is a 
mistake ; envoys from the Shah of Persia have been received at the 
French court at various times during the present century. Be this as it 
may, Ferouk Khan is lionized to his heart’s content by the Parisians. 
He appeared in full costume at a magnificent ball at the Tuileries, re- 
cently, and divided the honors of the evening with a Russian prince of 
= name, who was habited with equal 
FERO HAN. ISTER FRAN o' m wore diamonds by the pint, and none who scrutini 

lions could decide which wore des amount of jewelry. 
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TOWN HALL, LEEDS, ENGLAND. SSS = 
We have placed on this page an accu- == ===> = B= SS 
rate representation of the splendid Town 
Hall, recently erected in Leeds, England. 
Not only is it an elegant object in itself, 
but may possibly serve as a model for 
some of our own structures ; for the time 
has passed by when, in our public build- 
ings, it was necessary to consult the most 
rigid economy. With the increase of our 
prosperity, we are able to embellish our 
cities with the beautiful as well as the 
useful. A beautiful building will always 
be considered as a great acquisition to 
civilization, for its influences on the mind 
are healthful and instructive. In Eng- 
land, great activity and liberality are man- 
ifested in the improvement of architec- 
ture. Scarcely a week passes but some 
new edifice of mark is completed. While 
old London does not appear to undergo 
much change, the towns and cities of the 
provinces are subjected to rapid modifi- 
cations. This is particularly the case, 
. we are informed, with the large commer- 
cia and manufacturing towns of Lancas- 
ter and York; Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, and other indus- 
trial places, have a a complete 
ermnehoreatien. Were James Watt to 
rise from the grave, he would hardly, it 
is thought, be able to recognize the places 
he had benefited by his inventive genius. 
Squalor and ugliness are rapidly giving 
to decency, convenience and beauty. 
respect to public buildings, especially 
those required for municipal institutions, 
and for the administration of justice, it is 
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i ag successful musical entertainments. In these artistic and economica ] 
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meetngs, lectures and musical performances. its estimated Cost, 6x- 
clusive of land, internal the organ, is $250,000. The walls 
Px, Be externally are of stone, and the form is a rectangle of 250 feet by 200 
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tion of the new building to the use of the . a —— 

blic, and gone to the expense of build- > 

pox Sankyo and providing all the archi- 
accessories i 
essential to giving TOWN HALL, LEEDS, ENGLAND. 


